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92.00 A YEAR; 6 CBNTS A COPY. 


A School Classic 


THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF 
AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


By W. W. WILLOUGHBY, Ph.D. 


Associate in Political Science, Johns Hopkins University. Price, $1.00. 








The most masterly exposition ever given in a 
book of its scope of the relations between the state, 
the government and the individual. It contains all 
the essentials found in voluminous works on this 
subject, and is written throughout in the chaste, 
varied, and weil-balanced diction which characterizes 
superior prose-writing. The presentation of the sub- 
ject is purely educational. Beautifully bound and 
well indexed. : 

For further information regarding this text, please 


correspond with the 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Washington Square, New Y ork 


NOVEMBER 12, 1808. 





61 B. oth St.. New York. 
267 WabashAve., Chicago, Hi 


A HISTORY of the 
United States of America 


Its People and Its Institutions. 
By CHARLES MORRIS. 


Bound in Half-leather, $1.00. 


“This is a manual of United States History, rather than a fully de- 
veloped history. Such they will find Mr. Morris’s History to be. The 
first point which impresses us in its favor, is its very decided national 
feeling, which in a book so obviously intended for young readers must 
be considered a wry. great merit, especially as it is achieved by no pa- 
triotic rhetoric, doubtful apologies or palliations, but by the simple, 
straightforward, and dignified presentation of the subject. The whole 
history is placed on a broad and high ground, where it commands re- 
spect, pleads for itself, and is large enough and noble enough to leave 
the most patriotic citizen free to speak the truth about its minor epi- 
sodes. -The proportions and perspective of the history are well pre- 
served. As much of the philosophy of the history, of its constitutional 
development and general relation to civilization is introduced as a work 
of this class and brevity would bear. It is the reverse of dry, and at the 
furthest possible remove from a dull chronicle of events.” 

—New York Independent. 











By the Same Author — 


An Elementary History of the United States. 


Fully Illustrated, with Maps. Price: Exchange, 35 cents; Intro- 
duction, 60 cents. 





Worcester’s School Dictionaries. 


The series consists of Worcester’s Primary Dictionary, Worcester’s 
New School Dictionary, Worcester’s New Comprehensive 
Dictionary, Worcester’s New Academic Dictionary. 


‘‘ A good working dictionary should be in the hands of every child in 
the upper grades of the grammar school. There is no substitute for 
the dictionary : it is an essential tool to a learner. The spelling-book 
cannot take its place ; the teacher, however erudite, cannot supply the 
need ;itisasimportant and as essential for any a correct knowl- 
edge of the meanings of words and of the spelling of words as is a map 
for topographical study.”— Yournal of Education. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, Phitadeiphia. 











OUR NEWEST 


TEXT-BOOKS 





First Steps in the History of Our Country. 


By W. A. Mowry, Ph.D., and A, M. Mowry, A.M. A new History for Gram- 
mar Grades ; based upon a fresh idea carried out with signal effectiveness. 
316 pp. INustrated with azo pictures and maps. Cloth, 6ocents. 


A fascinating and forceful narrative of our history told in the biographical 
tales of 38 great Americans, from Columbus to Edison. It centres every epoch 
upon representative personages, veritable history-makers, Full of anecdotes and 
telling illustrations, 





Historic Pilgrimages in New England. 


By Epwin M. Bacon. A narrative of Puritan and Pilgrim times, and of the 
Colonial and Pre-Revolutio ods. Historically accurate; full of live 
interest, xamo, 486 pp., richly illustrated. 


Practical Tests in Commercial and Higher Arithmetic. 


By Pror. Ernest L..Tuurston, Washington (D,C.) Business High School. 
150 original problems, illustrative of every-day business transactions, just such 
as will prove of practical value to students, 68 pp., with diagrams. 42 cents. 


Scientific Sewing and Garment Cutting. 


By Mrs. A toinetre V. H. Wakeman and Miss Louise M. Hetrer. A prac- 
tical treatise for school and home use; scientific, but simple, teachable, and 
attractively written. 156 pages, with numerous diagrams and i/lustrations. 





Poetry of the Seasons. 
Compiled by Mary J. Lovgyoy, compiler of ‘ Nature in Verse.” A beautiful 
Nature Reader for Grammar Grades, containing 300 choicest gems frem 
American and English Poets. 336 pages. Exquisitely illustrated, with nu- 
merous text-cuts and four beautiful full-page illustrations. Cloth. 60 cents. 


Braided Straws. 
By Exizavetn E, Fourxe, author of ‘Twilight Stories." A bewitching 
collection of original stories and poems for little readers of the second and 
third grades, Square r2mo. 136 pp. Daintily illustrated and bound. 40 cts. 


The First Book of Observation, Thought, and Expres- 
SION. Hazen’s Language Series: BookI. By M. W. Hazan, M.A. A unique 
language book for little readers teaching them how to see, think, know, talk, 
and write. 128 pages. Illustrated. 32 cents. ° 


Handbook for Teachers. 
Toaccompany Foundation Studies in Literature. By Marcarst S, Mooney. 
This little manual shows teachers how to make use of the comparative method 
in literature so as to produce the best results. 32 pages. 30 cents. 





SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 





Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 
FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 
604 E. F., 404, 303, 601 E. F., 851, and 1047 (WULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 
1045 (VERTICULAR), 1046 (VERTIGRAPH) and 1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
Also the latest numbers—1065, 1066, 1067. 
MOST DURABLE. MOST ECONOMIC. 
Accelerated progress is a saving of time ; Gillott’s Pens pay for 
themselves by the time they save. 


Josgpx GiiLoTr & Sons, 91 JoHN STREET, NEw YorKE. 








... SCHOOL SOUVENIRS..... 





es Rehool District Bo. 2 


Haine Townes 
Bulle Gu,'S Dekote 








For Holiday or iast day of school presents, nothing can exceed the value of these souvenirs 
for the price. There are three torms as follows :} 

Ist. Cabinet Picture Form—always preferable when card photograph of teacher is to be 
added, asit goesdirectly into the Family Album and stays there. Price—10 Souvenirs 90c.; 
Extra ones, each. 

2nd. Booklet Forim—with a few little pictures of school life, 140 choice mottoes, elegant 
cover design united with silk floss.. Price—10 Souve irs, or less, 75c.; Extra ones. 3c. each. 

3d. Round Corner Form —two or more cards being united with silk cord. Price—10 Sou- 
venirs, 60c.; Extra ones. 2c. each. 

Cut shows one-half size, andcan give but a vague idea of the beauty and elegance of these 
Souvenirs when printed in finest gold and colored inks on the very best of material. Their his- 
torical and social value cannot be overestimated. Nothing will so ingra‘iate the teacher into the 
hearts of her pupils as a presentation of these Souvenirs, which are 10 the school what the family 
record is to the family. They are finely printed and embossed and contain names of scholars, 
teacher, directors, date, etc. Send for circulars to-day, or better send your order and write 
plainly. G. BIXLER CO., Wooster, Ohio. 


MESERYEY'S TEXT-BOOKS IN BOOK-KEEPING 


Adopted by the State Board of Education for 
the Public Schools of the STATE of VIRGINIA. 


Previously adopted by Act of Legislature for 
the STATE of WEST VIRGINIA. 


Meservey’s Text-Books in Book-keeping are used with marked success 
in Cities and Towns aggregating a population of more than 12,000,000. 





July, 1898. 





CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston-Chicago. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer @ ) 





Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the spe Preserves the 
softest lead, Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B, DICK COFPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 














Che Largest Manufacturers of Athletic and Bicycle 
Supplies and Uniforms in the World. 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS, 


“ Tue Name THY GuAKANTER” 


Official Outfitters to the Leading College, 
Athletic Club, and School Teams of the U, 8, 


Every Requisite for Base Ball, 
Athletic Sports, and Pastimes. 


The Spalding Official League Ball 


adopted by National, Minor, College, and School 
Leagues. Base Ball Uniforms, Bats,2Gloves, Mits, 
Chest Protectors, Shoes, etc, 


THE SPALDING CHAINLESS BICYCLE 
THE SPALDING BLUE RACER ‘Chain | 
THE SPALDING ROAD WHEEL (Chain) 


1898 
MODELS 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue ofall Athletic Sports 


A.G. SPALDING & BROS., 
New York. Chicago. 





ESTABL/SHED 186i. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


Everythi necess: 
for the Chemical me 
Physical Laboratory will 
be furnished of best qual- 
ity at reasonable prices. 
Glass and Metal Appa 
ratus, special, made to 
order, according to draw: 


Ss. 
Glass blowing and en. 
graving done on premises, 





Tne LATEST! Twe Finest ff 
Twe Best tt 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








The 
Success 
of the 


ESTERBROOK “VERTICAL WRITER” PENS 


is an event in the history of the schools for 1897. They are undoubtedly the best of the kind 


for their special purpose. 


Ask your stationer for their No, 556 or 570, or place them on 


requisitions. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


— 
26 Joun Staset, New Yous 
Wonrns: Casman, M. J. 
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TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884, 101 THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 
POSITIONS FILLED 4,000 = = CHICAGO - - 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch : 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. ‘*“*">. 0. FISK & CO., 


Proprietors, 
Send to any of these addresses for Agency Manual FREE. 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, III, 156 Fifth Av., New York City, N.Y. 
as King St., West, Toronto, Can. 730 Cooper B’ld'g, Denver, ( olo. 825 Market St., San Fancisco, Cal. 
1242 m8 St., Washington, bd. C. 4t4 Century B’ld'g, Minneapolis. 525 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles, Cal. 


tHe PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. WILLIAM O, PRATT, Manager. 


YRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, N°%" Bosttions'ror ali grades ana in°every: State from. the 
Atlanticto the Pacific Ocean, Our faithful service guarantees satisfaction. 100 normal and 
college graduates wanted. 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


80 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
B. F. FOSTER, Manager. | Telephone, Boston 775-2. 


Nature Study for | NEW BOOK BY WILBUR S. JACKMAN, 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL. 

















Field and Laboratory Work, Drawing, Painting. 600 Prob- 


Grammar Grades lore in Related Arithmetic. gan pp. Postpaid, §r 20. THE 


HICAGO, ILL. 


KIN | ERGAATEN and SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


J. W. SCHERM=RHORN @ CO., 3 East 141n St., Naw York, 


New Elementary Drawing Course. 


These books are especially designed to meet the highest demands of modern art edu- 
cation in the larger city schools, and are considered by experts to be the most impor- 
tant advance yet made in the teaching of drawing. Provide a regular and systematic 
sequence of study. They are at once 


PRACTICAL SENSIBLE EFFECTIVE 


Books published in both yearly and half yearly numbers. With special manuals 
for supervisors. Full course ready for opening of schools in September. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 














The Prang Educational Company, 


646 washington St., BOSTON. 5 West 18th St., NEW YORK. I5t Wabash Ave , CHICAGO. 


SOLDIER SONGS AND LOVE SONGS. 


A BOOK OF VERSE. By A. H. LAIDLAW, A.M., M.D. 


‘Full of stir. Teems with variety of whim and incessant turn of thought. Every 
kind of refrain enlivens it and every kindofrhythm. The book willnever bore."—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 

‘“Virile, musical, pleasing. The martial spirit inspires the songs with the sound of 
drums and trumpets ; they seem to sing themselves."—New York Press. 








“The songs have a serious style and an impression of elevation. Several sing the 


beauty, charm, virtue and power of the American girl."—Mew York Mail and Express. 


‘His simpler strains show the lucky combination of sentiment and melody which | , 


always marks the popular song."—New York Independent. 7 : 
“The verses have a freshness of feeling which the work of literary men sometimes 
lacks."— Brooklyn Eagle. : . 
‘‘ Nearly two score singable songs, Allare fluent and marked by a rhythmic lilt in 
the verbal movement.” Chzcago Chronicle. 
“The military songs have the zip-boom quality."—Mew York Home Fournal. 


i2mo. $100. For sale by all Booksellers or sent, postpaid, by the Pwblisher, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 853-853 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








COLLEGE  » a THE RETURNED ARMY OF 

SEMINARY STUDENTS AND ALUMNI! OF 

SCHOOL College Medals and Badges 
Seminary As Awards from 
School Faculty, or 
Class Teacher for Merit 





Fraternity of any institution 


are reminded that pins can be procured, of the manufacturer of any desired 
pattern and at reasonable prices, PINS, FLAGS, BUTTONS, RINGS. | Write 
with full particulars to 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 180 Broadway, New York. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and tamilies, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents, Call on or address 


Mrs M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New Yerk. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents, Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th St., New Yorx Crrv 


OR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS ad- 
dress F, B. SPAULDING, Manager 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association of 
New England, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Positions filled, 2752. Send for Manual. 


SCHERMERHORN’S ART STUDIO 


Miniature, Portrait, Oil Painting, Water-Color, 
China Painting. Illustrations in Pen and Ink, and 
Wash Drawings. TERMS—$8.00 per month, for 
three hours a ° excepting Saturday. $1.00 for 
single lessons. hhermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency, 
3 East 14th Street, New York City. 


SCHOOL, SCHOOL, SCHOOL, 
PAPERS, SUPPLIES WALL MAPS. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 
352 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 


Erie PRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER, 


* Pitman's Practical French 

Grammar and Conversation,"’ 
The latest and best method for learning and teach- 
ing How TO SPgAK FRENCH, Gives imitated pronun- 
ciation and copious vocabularies. 200 pages, paper 
boards, g0¢., cloth, soc. Postpiid. Isaac Pitman 
& Bons, 33 Union 'Sq., N. Y 


STUDY LAW AT HOME 


Instruction by mail, adapted to ¢ 
every one. Methods approved by 
leading educators. Experienced an 
competent instructors. Takes 




















dents and graduates everywhere. 
8 years of success. Full particu- 
lars free, Sprague Correspondence 
BSehool of Law, 946 Tel, Bidg., Detroit. 











EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 
Boston, Mass. 


Largest in the world. Chas. Wesley Emerson, Pres, 
Send for circular. 





TEACHERS AND TEACHERS ONLY 


can obtain Sick, Accident, and Death 
Benefits in THE TEACHERS’ INTER- 
STATE MuTUAL RELIEF ASSOCIATION. 


Apply to Geo, Hoadley - Swarthmore, Pa. 
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Pond’s Extract 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


For Cuts, Burns, Bruises, Sores, 
Colds, Catarrh and ALL PAIN. 


POND’S EXTRACT is highly recommended by physicians as an 
ANTISEPTIC; being non-poisonous, it can be used as freely as desired. 


CENUINE CURES. IMITATIONS DO NOT. 

















I“ARKIN SOAPS 


HE LARKIN PLAN saves you half the regular prices, 
half the cost. You pay but the usual retail value of 

the soaps after thirty days’ trial and all middlemen’s 
profits are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. 


Our Great Combination Box. & 


= & 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Year. te 
This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 Bars “Sweet Home” Soap . $5.00 
For all laundry and household 


yatpoess it has no superior. 
ge Bars. 


10 Bars White Woollen Soap . . 70 
A perfect soap for flannels. 

12 Boraxine Soap Powder . 
Fulllbs. An unequalled 
laundry luxury. 


4 Bars wen 20 
1-4 Dew Mod) Complex aie 60 


Perfume exquisite. A match- y 
less beautifier. ] = 


1-4 Doz. Old English Castile Soap .30 a 
1-4 Doz. Creme Oatmeal Toilet Soap .25! 
1-4 Doz. Elite Glycerine Toilet Soap .25 
1-4 Doz. Larkin’s Tar Soap ° 30 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 Doz. SulphurSoap . . . . 80 
1 Bottle, 1 0z., Modjeska Perfume  .30 
Delicate,refined,popular, lasting. 

0z8.,ModjeskaColdGream .25 

25 































1 Jar, 2 
Soothing. Cures chapped hands. 


1 Bottle Modjeska Tooth Powder . 
Preserves the teeth, hardens 
the gums,sweetens the breath. 


1 Stick Witch Hazel Shaving Soap __.10 
The Contents, Bought at Retall Cost $10.00 
Retail ._ 10.00 = rit 






mm 


The Premium, Worth at ey 
All for $10... . $20 iy 


You get the Premium you select, gratis. ' Seal 








































You the Beautiful Desk 


The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at Half 
Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
66 ” Solid Oak throughout. Hand-rubbed 
THE CHAUTAUQUA DESK. finish. Very habdeouse carvings, 
Beveled Plate Mirror. Desk is 5 feet high, 2% feet wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop 
leaf closes and locks. Brass curtain rod. 


It is wise Economy to use Good —- Our Soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. Thousands of Families Use Them, and have for many 
years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. Ask us for your neighbors’ testimonials. 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ TRIAL, if the purchaser finds all the Soaps, etc., of excellent qualit 
and the premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10; if not, notify us goods 
are subject to our order. We make no charge for what you have used. 

‘f you remit in advance, you will receive in addition a nice —— tf th the lady of the house, and 


shipment day after order is received. Money refunded promptly he BOX or PREMIUM does not 
prove all expected. Safe delivery guarant he tr tion ig not complete until you are satisfied. 


4@Many youths and maidens easily earn a “‘Chautauqua”’ Desk or other premium free, by 
dividing the contents of a Combination Box among a few neighbors who readily pay the listed 
retail prices. This a the $10.00 needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folks the 
premium as “‘a middleman’s profit.” The wide success of this plan confirms all our claims. 


Booklet Handsomely Illustrating Twenty Premiums sent on Request. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


8ee Notes Below. Established 1876. Capital, $600,000. 























New York, says: “The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful 


The Independent, 
cd but ther do 4 give you a box of ong eee cy aoe and toilet articles of great 
also urchaser a valuable premium, an 
a fon fhon eer P P we personally know they carry 


From EZ Herald, Chicago.—‘ We have examined the soaps and premiums, di 
above ee they will give satisfaction. We know the Company, ve personally elated 
a ——— in 0, have purchased and used the soaps, and gladly say everything is 





—ecreerni 


DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phesphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch, 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion nat- 
ural and easy. Pleasant 
to take. 


For Sale by All Druggists 












The face is anindex of character—an 
the truthful time shown on the face of s 


Ruby Jeweled Elgin Watch 


proves the character of its mechanism—The 
qaest comptote wateh tachory in te world, 
n machinery an pmen e 
careful selection of caabeel thoroughly 
skilled and drilled mechanics—extreme care 
in minutest details—(over thirteen hundred 
and fifty distinct operations are necessary 
produce a single in watch)—a third of a 
century’s _experience—every movement 
tested and pve, before it leaves the 
factory: these are the th: that com: 
bine to produce the Elgin Watch, 

The World’s Standard. 
An E Watch al has the word 

p. -B | a the works—fally, ee 
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The Teaching of Ethics. 


Every thoughtful teacher believes that he should 
“build up character” in his pupils. This expression is 
becoming common and yet to many it has only a vague 
and cloudy meaning. When a teacher is told to teach 
arithemetic he proceeds in a methodical way, that he 
is sure will in time produce a certain result. But how 
many feel at all certain that they can handle ethics in the 
same way? Do they proceed methodically, accomplish- 
ing something day by day? Have they knowledge to im- 
part and a clear idea of the method to be employed ? 

Ethics or morality considers the fitting thing which man 
should do. 

Cleanliness—The teacher should make it an ethical 
rule that the pupils have clean hands (no dirt under the 
nails), clean teeth, clean shoes, clean clothes, clean books, 
that the blackboards are clean, the walls and windows 
clean, the outhouses clean. Remember that “Cleanli- 
ness is akin to Godliness.” No advance in ethics is pos- 
sible if the above points are neglected. . 

Order.—The whole school should: be orderly from the 
beginning to the end. Clergyman well know the effect 
of order on those who attend church. There should be a 
fixed style of coming to the class, of performing the prob- 
lems and explaining them; in some schools the pupils 
“salute” the teacher when addressing him. One of the 
great advances made in modern teaching is in the order. 
A teacher who does not maintain order is teaching im- 
morality. 

Courtesy.—From the beginning to the end the inter- 
course with the pupils should be marked by courtesy. 
About 1874, the New York board of education forbade 
corporal punishment in the schools ; before that the 
residences next the schools commanded a low rent on ac- 
count of the shrieks of pain that arose daily. The beat- 
ing of youth was immoral. To treat pupils kindly and 
courteously is to teach them morality. Salute them in 
the morning as they enter and at night as they leave. 
These things will be remembered when the arithmetic 
lesson is forgotten. 

Suitable Studies.—To demand of a child that he learn 
things unsuited to his age or mental development is un- 
ethical. In this may be included learning to repeat things 
he does not in his learning to spell words understand ; 
learning the rules for addition and subtraction, etc., 
learning the definitions and rules of grammar were re- 
quired of young children, and tho a beginning has been 
made it is required of far too many yet. 

It is unethical to require children to stand in rows and 
read, for the reason that they need to give their mental 
force to the reading and much of it is taken off in stand- 
ing. That pupils stand in front of their blackboard work 
when they explain, put “scrawls” on the blackboard, 
write carelessly, rush to and from the recitation, or push 
and crowd as. they leave the building, stare at strangers, 
grin and laugh when mistakes are made, criticise as fault- 
finders, (in the reading class, for example, “Didn’t stop 
at comma,” etc.) These and many more are examples of 
education in immorality. 

ulness.—There has grown up in the school-rooms 
a sentiment that it is not wrong to deceive the teacher ; 
it is the result of the unethical treatment of the pupils. 
The teacher should deal openly and fairly with the pupils. 
He must not array them against him. He must deal 
candidly and openly, and invite a spirit of candor and 
openness. They must be helped and trained so they 


will speak the truth when asked “Did you whisper ?” etc. 

Regular attendance, punctuality, preparation of lessons, 
self-government, perseverance, courage, industry, love of 
knowledge, kindness to animals, obedience to superiors, 
kindness to the younger and weaker, love of the beautiful, 
care of the body, and duty to educate one’s self are other 
subjects that must have attention. 

The great error has been to suppose that a lecture or 
preaching is the means of teaching ethics ; in the school- 
room as in the family, it is the training and not preaching 
that is the means. Train them to get their lessons, not 
to stare, to keep clean hands, etc., to come and go prop- 
erly. Do this steadily ; encourage by approbation all who 
try ; tell short and appropriate anecdotes to enforce a 
truth. The teacher will need to gather several anecdotes 
on each of the heads given, also have compositions written 
on them. He must watch his pupils and while keeping 
the ethical before them be sure not to make it distaste- 
ful. 

Rr 


Various Lines of Child Study. 
By Supt. H. E. REED, Little Falls, N. Y. 


Child study has so many different aspects that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make a selection. In fact, the subject 
owes much of its popularity to the great variety of work 
which may properly be classified under its broad title. 

There is the study of individual children, embracing the 
height, size, weight, dimensions, complexion, health, men- 
tal attainments and environment of one particular child, 
and added to this the changes that occur from time to 
time. Or, if this is too much detail, it can be subdivided 
and only part of the above items noted. This trains ob- 
servation and while no teacher has time to make such an 
exhaustive study of each of her pupils, indeed probably 
not more than one or two of them, yet the systematic, 
comprehensive study of one makes the teacher more ob- 
servant, more thoughtful and more careful in her dealings 
with all. The more details noted under this plan, the 
smaller the number of pupils that can be observed ; but if 
only one or two items are to be noted, as eyes and ears, or 
height and weight at certain ages, the study may well in- 
clude all the pupils. If we try to study all the pupils and 
then aggregate the results and generalize from them, we, 
ordinary teachers, are liable to fall back into the slough 
from which’we are trying to rise; our work is not so 
much to discover rules as to apply them and child study 
should help the teacher to understand and teach individ- 
ual children, not the average child. 

Another general line of work is the study of some par- 
ticular feature of childhood. Children’s fears have been 
carefully worked over; children’s punishments and their 
ideas of justice and injustice in punishments; children’s 
hopes ; the contents of children’s minds on entering school. 
All these, except the last mentioned, are approached by 
suggesting questions to the pupils for them to answer on 
paper. The reason for the answer or “Why?” is usually 
asked for also, and much light is shed upon children’s 
reasoning powers by this. 

* Fatigue Studies. 


Skilful and careful physicians have also entered the 
field and have discovered much of value to their own sci- 
ence and to ours. Dr. Smith Baker of Utica among 
others has made a careful study of fatigue among school 
children with a view to impressing teachers with its im- 
portance and enabling them to detect it at its beginning. 
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Thus they may change conditions so that it will not occur 
and its frequent result of nervous diseases will be avoided. 
This is a very important study. We teachers cannot go 
deeply into it ourselves and it is to be regretted that the 
experts, who have gone below the surface, cannot form 
more definite statements as to how it is to be detected in 
its first stages and how best to guard against it. Further 
study may and probably will produce the desired informa- 
tion, in the meantime, “eternal vigilance is the price of 


safety.” 
The Study of Infants. 


The study of infants has not been neglected. One who 
is in charge of a maternity hospital testifies to the abnor- 
mal strength of arm general in very young infants. He 
has observed in thousands of children who have come 
under his care, that, from the time of birth till about two 
months of age, an infant will grasp a cane placed in his 
fingers and, if the cane is raised, will hold to it and be 
lifted in the air, and can hold himself up longer than the 
adult could under like circumstances without special train- 
ing. This peculiar power is lost after about six or eight 
weeks. The physician making these observations consid- 
ers them to make another link in the chain of evidence 
confirming the’ theory of evolution, since this peculiar 
power is also possessed by the young chimpanzee as he buries 
his fingers in his mother’s furry side while she glides thru the 
tree-tops of his native home. This, together with the 
deeply-cleft upper lip and sharp facial angle of infancy, 
shows the close connection between an infant and his 
Simian ancestors. 


Chronicles of the Early Years of Children. 


Perez's “First Three Years of Childhood” opened our 
eyes to the great educational opportunities that lie in the 
hands of the parents. The child has to learn to see, hear, 
eat, move, walk, talk, and obey. Think how much of the 
English language he knows when he comes to school. 
Think how important the habit of obedience is and what 
an effect it has on his after life. “The First 500 Days of 
a Child’s Life” and many similar studies follow the lines 
of the first named. They are minute and painstaking 
chronicles of the early life of a child, showing his develop- 
ment from birth to early childhood. These are full of 
suggestions to the teacher, but of even greater value to 
the mother. There is no doubt that a child learns more 
in the first five years of his life than in any other ten. 


The Study of Adolescence. 


Adolescence, that much used but little understood term, 
is receiving its full share of attention, not only its begin- 
ning but thru the full term to maturity. Studies of 
pupils in the public schools, in the academies and in the 
colleges are bringing out much that is curious and much 
that is serious, and cannot fail to lead to a much more in- 
telligent treatment of our boys and girls thruout this 
most critical period. 


The Work in Utica. 


I have briefly sketched the principal lines of work. We 
have tried several of them in Utica under our inspiring 
leader. [Supt. Griffith.] A goodly number of the teach- 
ers of the city have formed a teachers’ class for the study 
of children, and have held monthly meetings for nearly 
three years. In these meetings we plan future lines of 
work, discuss the work in its progress and listen to and 
discuss reports upon it when finished. We learn what 
others are doing along similar lines, appoint committees 
to work up special points, and altogether get much help 
and inspiration from the meetings. 

We have made and recorded careful tests of the eyes 
and ears of all the pupils in the public schools of the city 
and we take special care of those shown to be defective, 
e. g., the pupil with defective eyes is placed in the most 
favorable position for seeing to do his work and is urged 
to see an oculist at once for professional examination, the 
pupil who is hard of hearing is given a place to sit near 
his teacher where he can hear all that he is expected to. 
Under the old way he had a back seat and was scolded for 
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inattention to what he could not hear. The more markeq 
cases have been detected from time to time and a new 
general test will probably be made within the next year 

We have made studies of children’s ideas of just and 
unjust punishments, of tale-bearing or tattling, and of 
their desires, 7. ¢., what they desire to do when they be- 
come men and women. These tests have been conducted 
by giving a question or statement calculated to bring out 
the desired thought to all the pupils and having them write 
out their ideas as a language lesson. Then all the papers 
to the number of 3,000 or 4,000 would be given to‘our teacher 
or group of teachers who volunteered for the work, and 
they classified the matter contained in them, and reported 
the results to the teachers at meetings of the child study 
class. There has been much of interest and considerable 
of importance brought out by these studies. From them 
we have learned much of children’s ideas of justice, of 
what punishments are most efficient at different ages, and 
of their desires and ambitions. 

All these widely different lines of child study have led 
to the teacher’s taking more pains with individual pupils 
instead of considering them all en masse. The teacher is 
more observant, more careful, more sympathetic. She can 
deal with cases of discipline more intelligently, and, we 
believe, makes fewer mistakes. She knows more about each 
individual child, more about his parents, playmates and 
home surroundings and can help him in a dozen ways that 
she had not thought of before. 


we 
The Public High School : 


Is it a Just Charge Upon the Public Treasury? 


By FRANK A. HILL, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education.* 


(Continued from last week.) 


One well-recognized and valuable fact is this, that the 
high school exerts a powerful stimulus for good upon the 
schools below. It holds up before the young ideals of 
higher and broader scholarship ; it is the gateway to other- 
wise inaccessible realms beyond ; it appeals to the ambi- 
tion of the young; it appeals to this ambition at a critical 
time, when it is important that inferior ambitions shall be 
forestalled ; it isa golden strand in that interest which 
holds the young up to scholarly endeavor. It fits in with 
the thought that noble inspiration comes from above, not 
from below, that normal children respond better, not when 
they are pushed from beneath, but when they are drawn 
from on high. The longing for higher things thus 
aroused, children do better work in the lower schools; 
they are more readily guided; they hold to a definite 
course more steadily. Indeed, it is as true of the mind as 
of any ship that sails the seas that it must have momen- 
tum to obey its helm. If this ambition to attend the high 
school is, in some measure, imitative,—a mere spirit to do 
as others do,—it is, in a larger measure, a spirit to study 
for study’s sake or for the rewards that study brings. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that school committees, with 
scarcely an exception, should bear witness to the bracing 
influence of a good high school upon the grades below, 
experience thus confirming what theory would lead one to 
expect. 

Continuation of Work Below. 


Again, high school work is becoming more and more a 
natural and desirable, if not a necessary, continuation of 
the work below. The exclusion of rich subjects from the 
lower grades because they are assigned to the high school 
leads people to think of such themes as belonging to a 
less useful, a more luxurious education. When they are 
not tasted below there is little longing for them above. 
And so there comes to be, at the gateway of the high 
school, a seductive and plausible halting place in the 
schooling of many a child. Now such a break is neither 
a logical nor a desirable one. Even when the attempt is 





*From an address before the New England Association of Col- 
leges and Preparatory Schools at Springfield, Oct. 15, 1898.) 
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made to promote unity, and so reduce the break in ques- 
tion, by putting nature study into the lower grades to go 
with the sciences of the upper, some are inclined to re- 
strict the work below to the observation of isolated facts 
while extending the work above to the classification of 
such facts; in short, to view the work below as wholly 
preliminary to scientific study and apart from it, while re- 
garding the work above as being for the first time truly sci- 
entific. “Here is the high school,” they seem to reason, 
“with its special name, its special home, its special courses 
of study, its special corps of teachers and its special scale 
of expenditure. What justification is there for all this in 
an educational philosophy?” So, for one answer to the 
query, science is cut in two, as it were, its unorganized ma- 
terial summarily assigned to the lower grades and its or- 
ganized to the higher. As if a well-taught normal child 
could observe detached, unorganized facts in the lower 
grades without a suspicion of those natural groupings and 
underlying principles that go to make up the science of 
such facts; or deal in the high school with the science of 
such facts without keeping on with observational study of 
the separate facts themselves. Some acquaintance with 
single objects must, indeed, precede recognition of what is 
common to them, but not in a sense to justify putting the 
processes that are involved years asunder in a scheme of 
instruction. It may answer, in studying the mind, to iso- 
late its modes of working so as to gain a clearer view of 
each. It does not follow that there should be a corres- 
ponding isolation of these modes in our teaching. 


Unity in Educative Processes. 


Mind is a unit, and its development is continuous,—a 
development in rank as it were, as well as in file, the mind 
broadening out as well as forging ahead. Educative pro- 
cesses should have a corresponding unity. They should 
reach the mind on all its sides,—stirring its soul, quick- 
ening its thought, energizing its will. They should do 
this by getting at the springs of the child’s activity. 
With this view there is no natural stopping place in a 
scheme of study. Conditions outside of the scheme may 
end one’s schooling anywhere, but the course itself is log- 
ically continuous, progressive, unbroken to the end. The 
high school is fitting with increasing closeness into the 
general system. The not infrequent transfer of ninth 
grade pupils to the high school care improves this articu- 
lation. Pupils are assuming more and more that they are 
to keep on, as a matter of course, when they reach the 
high school. All this increases the usefulness of the high 
school and strengthens its hold on the public. 


A Wider Range of Choice. 


In the third place, our larger high schools are offering 
a wider range of choice to divergent tastes and capacities. 
Hither there are parallel courses, any one of which the 
pupils may elect, or there is some carefully determined 
minimum which every pupil must take, with a variety of 
supplementary subjects from which he may choose. Such 
options are perfectly feasible for the large schools tho 
burdensome to the small. * * * The closer the high 
school gets to individual needs, the stronger the hold it 
gains upon the public system. 

In no way can the individual be given a freer play, a 
finer field for self-exploitation, than thru his motor 
activities. His sensations, emotions, ideas are embodi- 
ments of force; they have a dynamic character; they 
tend to discharge themselves in action. The energy thus 
set free may be broken up into a thousand aimless rills 
and so be wasted, or it may be gathered up, directed and 
made to do valuable work. The child’s spontaneous ac- 
tivity springs from interest. If skilfully directed and 
utilized this activity augments the interest from which it 
springs. Imitative at first, it at length becomes inventive 
and even, in a sense, creative. It reacts helpfully upon 
the ideas that inspire it; it gives them definiteness, clear- 
ness, abiding character; it promotes executive power. 
Without it the schooled are bookish and inert; with it 
the unschooled become the self-made men of the world. 
So fruitful a principle as this cannot be ignored if the 
whole child is to be properly schooled. The people are 
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getting hold of it, and so, thru their representatives, have 
ordered that all cities whose population exceeds twenty 
thousand each shall maintain manual training courses in 
connection with their high schools. Thus a new and val- 


-uable means of training is coming within reach of the 


boys and girls. There can be no doubt that the more 
fully.and judiciously the high school respects those meth- 
ods and processes that engage the mind thru the motor 
activities, the more closely it works to individual capaci- 
ties and needs, and the more completely it endears itself 
to those who have to foot the bills. 


An Improving Avenue to Things Beyond. 


In the fourth place, the high school to-day is a much 
better avenue to things beyond than it has ever been in 
the past; moreover, this avenue will in time be broad 
enough to comprehend all the four years’ courses of the 
high school. When this time comes, a very serious handi- 
cap of the high school will have been done away with. For 
two hundred and fifty years the people have tried to fit 
youth for college in ways to please the college; it has 
been only for a generation or two that they have tried 
with equal seriousness to build up parallel general courses 
in the high school to please themselves. In the former 
task they have had the help of the colleges ; in the latter, 
they haye generally been denied that help. By a process 
of natural selection, college aspirants have averaged 
somewhat higher than their fellows in blood, ambition, 
and scholarship. And so the college preparatory course 
has enjoyed a prestige which the general course has found 
it hard to gain. The one has been a royal avenue—nar- 
row, indeed, but leading straight to the college; the 
other a common road—broad enough, but leading no- 
where. The teacher’s reputation has been more at stake 
in the former than in the latter; in the one case he 
has worked with a lively sense of a judgment to come; 
in the other, with the comfortable feeling that there were 
generous margins as to the quantity and the quality of 
what he did and no accounting therefor to powers 
above. And so it is not strange that instruction in col- 
lege preparatory work has been, on the whole, more sound, 
more searching, more successful, than that in general 
work. Nor is it strange, again, that when the teaching 
corps has not been large enough to do both kinds of work 
efficiently, the dregs of interest and energy have often 
fallen to the latter. All this, of course, has been a 
handicap to the general course, calculated, in itself, to 
separate it from the college by a formidable break. If 
now we add the fact that many subjects indispensable to 
the general course, like the sciences, for example, do not 
generally appear in the college admission requirements, 
the break is widened and deepened. 

(To be continued.) 








Alfred Bayliss, who was elected State Superintendent of 
Illinois, on November 8. 
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Practical Work in Physiography. I. 


The Atmosphere. 
By M. E. ANDREWS, Minnesota. 


There is much to be said in favor of beginning the sub- 
ject of physiography with the study of the atmosphere ; 
we have it always with us for study and observation ;.the 
principles governing its action are easily demonstrated, 
by experiments that can be performed with very inexpen- 
sive apparatus ; there is no portion of our globe that offers 
more suitable material for a series of nature studies, ob- 
servational and experimental, involving the collection of 
data and the reasoning upon facts observed, extending all 
thru the course, from first primary to post-graduate uni- 
versity work. 

The accompanying table of observations, copied liter- 
ally from the note-book of a former pupil, will serve as a 
text for comment upon practical work in the study of the 
atmosphere. No apparatus was used except a thermom- 
eter and a good barometer ; and the time given to the 
mechanical work of ruling the note-books was utilized in 
teaching the pupils, a few at a time, how to read the 
barometer. 

Cloud Studies. 


The system of cloud nomenclature used, as shown by 
the abbreviations, is that which has been adopted by the 
International Weather Bureau. It has not yet found its 
way into our text-books, but charts explaining the system 
and giving pictures of the various cloud forms may be ob- 
tained by application to the Weather Bureau in Washing- 
ton, or to the nearest signal service station. 

In daily examing the records of pupils on cloudiness, 
the writer has met with instances of a curious misconcep- 
tion. There are pupils, and not always dull ones, either, 
who do not at first discriminate between a perfectly clear 
sky and one entirely covered with a uniform sheet of 
stratus cloud. Pointing to the sign for clear sky, on 
more than one occasion she has asked. 

“ How is this, the sky is totally cloudy this morning ?” 
And has been answered in surprise, 

“T didn’t see any clouds !” 

Conversely, on mornings when the atmosphere was of 
crystalline transparency, finding the sign for a sky more 
than seven-tenths clouded, she has asked. 

“Why do you use that sign? There is not a cloud to 
be seen this morning.” And has been met with the sur- 
prised and surprising question. 
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“What is the blue then ?—I thought there was always 
cloud.” 

This, too, from pupils who have recited correctly all 
that the text-book teaches of the composition of the at- 
mosphere, and whose intelligence is such that they would 
be expected easily to grasp the ideas there presented. 

Such cases as these go to show the value of recorded 
observations, carefully examined daily by the teacher. 


Faithful Observation. 


Where no instruments were used, accuracy was not ex- 
pected. All that was asked, was faithfulness, honesty, 
and care in making and recording observations. The use 
of thermometer and barometer, and a table of corrections 
for elevation, however, made it possible for any pupil to 
make very accurate observations on atmospheric pressure ; 
and a comparison of records with those of the daily 
weather maps showed a very gratifying degree of ac- 
curacy. 

Corrections. 


The corrections given are for an elevation of 870 feet. 
The height of the school building above sea level was de- 
termined from data obtained at the city engineer’s office ; 
and to this the distance from the ground to the barometer 
used was added. The table of corrections, in this case, 
was obtained at the local observing station ; but there are 
many works on meteorology and on physics that give com- 
plete tables. 

For several reasons, the writer looked upon this part of 
the work as particularly valuable ; pupils learned the value 
of instruments in giving accuracy to observations ; they 
had the satisfaction of comparing their work with that of 
the standard authority ; it impressed upon them the differ- 
ence in atmospheric pressure at the sea level and at 
heights above the sea, as well as the effect of heat and 
cold in changing the pressure. 

It gave an opportunity, also, for a valuable exercise in 
reproducing an explanation. The work of the signal ser- 
vice was described, and the reason why barometer read- 
ings are reduced to normal, and why corrections vary with 
the temperature, was explained. Each pupil was then re- 
quired to write his own interpretation of the explanation. 
This not only tested the pupil’s understanding of the sub- 
ject,—for the explanation could not be memorized froma 
book—but it furnished occasion for that drill in the use 
of English which should accompany the teaching of every 
subject in the curriculum of the school. 
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Shakespeare in the Schools. 
By PERCIVAL. 


There is always much difference of opinion as to where 
the plays of Shakespeare can be advantageously studied 
in our schools, but as “the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating,” so practical experience shows better-than theory 
where Shakespeare can be successfully read and that, as 
in other things, all depends upon the teacher. Children 
are known quantities but teachers are variable. 

A young lady in the graduating class of a high school 
visited a seventh grade in a neighboring city where she 
found the class reading Julius Cesar. She said to the 
teacher, “ Why, we read Julius Cesar in the high school, 


~ and yet these pupils seem to read it intelligently.” 


The teacher replied, “Certainly, one can read Shake- 
speare all one’s life, but this particular play is better 
adapted than any other to pupils of this age.” 

“But they seem to enjoy it so much; how we did dig at 
¢ ! ” 

“Oh, I see that they shall enjoy it. That is the teach- 
er’s part always.” 

A Wrong Aim. 

I was also a visitor that day and heard the above con- 
versation and was especially interested in it because only 
the week before another seventh grade teacher in the 
same town had said to me, “Well, we've just labored 
thru with Julius Cesar for the second time and I am 
by no means pleased with the result. At first I told the 
class I should have them write it up, (!) but they made 
such a fuss that I told them if they would look up all the 
words I would excuse them from writing. You should 
have seen them study, and it has done them so much good 
and increased their vocabulary so much.” 

When I had an opportunity I asked the teacher whose 
class I had heard read so appreciatively how she managed 
to make success of what so many others made only fail- 
ures (surely to put children to studying Shakespeare for 
vocabulary purposes speaks of worse than failure). 

I wish I could give you the charm of her reply but I 
can merely give you the substance. 

How “ Cesar” was Read. 

“First, we are prepared for the play by a brief study 
of the founding of Rome, its experience with kings and 
settled hatred of the name, its growth in power side by 
side with the decline of Greece, the career of Pompey, 
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the first triumvirate, Cesar’s campaign in Gaul, the 
crossing of the Rubicon, Pompey’s flight, Pharsalia, Pom- 
pey’s death and Cesar’s regret therefor, pardon of Bru- 
tus, Cassius and Cicero, Cesar’s dictatorship, his plans 
and deeds for the good of Rome, the universality of his 
genius, the conspiracy and assassination, the defeat of Bru- 
tus and Cassius at Philippi, and the accession of Augustus. 

This makes a continuous and fascinating story which 
holds the imagination of boys and girls of from thirteen 
to fifteen more than most other passages of history. They 
make Cesar a hero, and should be encouraged to do so, 
even if in after life they come to question some of his 
deeds and decide that he was “ambitious.” With this 
preparation I distribute our neat little copies of the play 
and we begin to know, by the light of his genius, the im- 
mortal Shakespeare of whom everybody talks. 


Practical Results. 


The opening scene catches the fancy. Marcellus and 
Flavius with their overbearing talk to the two citizens, 
one of whom is so very facetious as the “mender of bad 
soles,” lead up so easily to Cassius and his schemes so 
that we are in the thick of the fray at once. 

I read this scene to the class as I do every one before 
launching them upon it, but as soon as it is read I assign 
the parts to pupils and they read it in class immediately, 
haltingly at first because of the diction, but catching the 
spirit and the phraseology with wonderful quickness and 
soon reading with confidence and pleasure. 

I refer them to the notes for hard points sometimes, 
but often simply explain a tough place by using a modern 
paraphrase, resuming the Shakespearian form at once so 
that they feel the meaning tho they would probably 
be unable to explain. 

We never stay long over meanings, but keep moving. 

Sometimes for a lesson we re-read old passages to im- 
prove our facility in expression, but sometimes I launch 
at once into a new scene, reading and discussing, and if 
our time gives out they beg me to go on, as when we 
came to the funeral oration they could not bear to have 
me stop until the suspense was over. And how touched 
and breathless we were during the quarrel scene! How 
we felt the genius of the poet thru it all!. Enjoy- 
ment is what I want, for that means learning to love 
Shakespeare. Comprehending him thoroly may come 
later, but who of us is sure that it has ever come to him ? 

I know these children love the play, for they beg to 
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take the books home to memorize favorite passages, and tres. Here two, three, five, and even seven, windows are 4 
the parents tell me “the air is rent with quotations and thrown into one, with only slender division bars. The 
the dinner table loaded with learning.” ,; be 
So we see that “some things can be done as well as ml 
others” and that “All depends upon the teacher.” P 
SF tr 
Development of Gothic Architecture. \ r va 
, * I. sil 
By Assy J. GANNETT, Mass. * rs 
i hi bt 
whole history of architecture than the thirteenth century. & S i he 
Salisbury cathedral (Fig. 4) shows a magnificent work be- Ww 
longing to this period. It may be regarded as a represen- ce 
tative English cathedral in the pointed-Gothic style. 
Perhaps the reader can trace part of the plan (Fig. 5) Se E 
in the picture. In England, we always find the’ square- Bigg: Gaborint of Colegie Cpienead. 0 
ended apse, or choir, instead of the semicircular apse jars are called mullions ; and the windows, from their long, 
common on the continent. Westminster Abbey is the jarrow shape, are styled lancet windows. 
filam ak rl ae Notice the greater size 9 
ae | of the buttresses, now me he T 
that the walls have a t 
larger proportion of glass. ' y 
| And see how decorative “—————- F 


the buttresses become [ 
when the slender pinna- ee 
clesareadded! Thepin- 
nacles serve a double purpose, being at once weights to 
strengthen the buttresses, and ornaments. True archi- 
tecture is “decorated construction.” 

The clerestory shows more glass and less wall proportion- 
ately than the lower story. Can you think why it is so? 
And can you imagine what a blaze of gorgeous color must 
have fallen across the aisles when every one of the painted 
windows was intact ? 


The Chapter-House of Salisbury. 


Fig. 6 shows part of the chapter-house of Salisbury 
cathedral. The chapter-house is peculiarly English. It 
is the place where the bishop met his clergy, to discuss 
one exception. In England, too, the length of thecathe- church matters. Here we have a traceried window in 
drals is greater in proportion to breadth and height than the French geometric style. It is one of the forms that 
on the continent—the English depending on long vistas, followed close upon the mullioned windows shown in other 
rather than mere size, for sublimity of effect. Ofcourse, parts of thecathedral. Two lancets and arose are thrown 
the plan reminds you of the simple cruciform structures into one group ; and two of the group so formed together 
made first by Byzantine architects. This, you see, is a with a large rose are placed under a single arch. 
double cross, with a square addition at each end. Notice the beautiful pillar. How much more pleasing 

The windows of this cathedral are an interesting study. than a single heavy column is this clustered combination ! 
They represent a step beyond the large windows with a And notice the ribs spreading from the top of the columns 
narrow bit of wall between, as in the cathedral at Char- (Fig. 6 will be found on page 469.) 


Fig. 5. 
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Fig. 4. Cathedral at Salisbury. 
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Cologne Cathedral. 
Frem Art Education for September. By courtesy of the publishers. 
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between the windows. It is an example of fan-vaulting— 
much used in English cathedrals. 

Fig. 7 is a glimpse of the interior of the great typical 
German cathedral. Here are rows of noble pillars and 
traceried windows on either side. How intricate the 
yaulting looks! And how far removed from the first 
simple tunnel vaults ! 

The windows have pictures on them. In the days when 
but few could read, pictured and sculptured Bible stories 
had their use. Sometimes the whole history of the Bible 
was given in rainbow hues on the great window of a 
cathedral. 

In York is one of the three-towered cathedrals of 
England. The square tower isa legitimate descendant 
of the sturdiest feature of the old Norman castle. 


York Cathedral. 


The great window in the front of York cathedral (Fig. 
9) shows one of the last developments of Gothic tracery. 
The rose, with the little three-sided spaces under it, as in 
the chapter-house at Salisbury, has disappeared, and the 
whole space, 33 xX 80 feet, is filled with painted glass, 
stiffened by stone tracery of a gracefully flowing design. 

The pointed Gothic style is always easy to recognize. 
Examples of it are so numerous that a list of the pictures 
easily obtainable would be impossible here. Certain 
features of the cathedrals at Canterbury, Carlisle, Exeter, 
Ely, Gloucester, Hereford, Lincoln, Lichfield, Wells, and 
Westminster, would be interesting to study in this con- 
nection. These are some of the examples in England 
alone. On the continent are many more. 


Conclusion. 
When every constructive difficulty attending the de- 


velopment of Gothic architecture had been successfully — 


met, the spirit of progress began to decline. Some of 
the later cathedrals, as, for instance, that at Milan, show 
a decided tendency to over-ornamentation. “True archi- 
tecture is decorated construction, not constructed decora- 
tion,” said the great Pugin. But the builders of the 
Middle Ages had wrought nobly. If they failed to at- 
tain the artistic perfection of Greece, it was because they 
had a larger thought to utter than the men of the elder 
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Fig. 8. Martyrdom of St. Stephen—Pulpit Detail in Cathedral 
at Prato, 
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time. The living faith they sought to embody was too 
great to be expressed perfectly by human art. 
Sir Gilbert Scott, comparing the temples of ancient 
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Fig. 9. Cathedral at York. 


Egypt and Greece with Gothic works, says: “Their 
characteristics were horizontality of line, a clinging closely 
to mother earth and an imperturbable repose... . .. Those 
of this new creation were an upward soaring, an apparent 
inversion of gravitation into a striving toward heaven and 
vivacious wakefulness in every feature.” It is true ; and 
we do well to remember that the reason for the difference 
lay not so much in man himself as in the revelation of 
God to him, which was his inspiration. 


a 


A Lesson in Construction, 
By Mary B. Livineston, Springer School, Chicago. 


Architecture was the subject of the drawing lessons 
for several weeks in the spring. During these lessons I 
had pictures of the cathedral or temple about which we 
were studying, and also some literature and history on 
the subject. 

Preparatory to drawing the Parthenon I built it out of 
the models furnished by the drawing department. This 
idea was suggested by one of Miss Jameson’s institutes 
where I saw the Taje Mehal built of blocks. 

In the first half of the lesson the children told about 
the part the Parthenon had played in history and com- 
pared it with other temples which they had seen in pic- 
tures. They talked about the use of the different parts 
of the building and especially about the pillars which were 
not only used as a support but were necessary for the 
winding in and out of the long processions which were a 
feature of the religious services of both the Greeks and 
the Romans. 

Drawing. 


The children then drew the block building on brown 
paper with lead pencil. In looking over these drawings, 
Miss Jameson said, “ Why do you not make a temple out 
of paper?” And so, the class having had some experi- 
ence in making geometrical solids, it was only one step 
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further to construct something beautiful as well as useful 
with the paper. The temple had also been suggested by 
the Latin lessons, which were full of references to the 
Romans and their temples. But the drawing, reading, 
and early English history too, seemed to point toward the 
construction of a temple. 

There were forty children in the class and about twenty 
of them were engaged in this work while the others were 
drawing. It took the builders several weeks to perfect 
the structure as they never worked long at a time. 


The Ground Plan. 


At the first lesson I gave a pupil a ground plan of one 
of the Roman buildings which I found in De Forest’s 
History of Art. Instead of conducting the lesson wholly 
myself I chose one boy as chief architect, and during the 
lesson any one of his assistants could go to him for ad- 
vice. He always told me what he intended to do, but I 
think without exception the boys and girls decided the 
problems that came up ; and there were several in regard 
to the size of the building, the height and diameter of the 
pillars and many others that affected the symmetry of the 
structure. The plan gave the ratio of the width of the 
building to the length, the number and location of the 
pillars and the position of the cella. 








Model of the Parthenon Made by Chicago School Children. 
The different parts were made by different pupils as 


far as possible. 
The Different Parts. 


There were three boxes made of strawboard, one for 
the foundation, one for the cella and the third was placed 
just over the cella, resting on it and the pillars. 

The pattern of the roof presented some difficult prob- 
lems, and was drawn in this way. 

In the triangle ABD, the line AD was known, being 
one-half the width of the building; the height of the 
gable end BD had been decided upon, but there seemed 
to be no exact way of determining the length of the 
rafter AB. After some futile attempts to answer this 
question, I saw that the recent work in mensuration had 
come to the aid of the young architects and so extracting 
the square root of the sum of the squares of AD and DB 
they were prepared to finish their pattern and make the 
triangular prism for the roof. 

The boxes and the triangular prism were then covered 
with white drawing paper. The pillars and steps were 
also made of this paper. 

There seemed to be nothing the right size on which to 
roll the pillars, but one of the class found that by strap- 
ping three lead pencils together there could be very good 
pillars rolled on them. 

The steps were the most intricate part of this work and 
the boy who made the steps tried several patterns before 
he could make the corners at the intersection of the side 
steps and front steps. 

The chief architect put the different parts of the 
temple together. 

After the temple was finished we spent several days in 
trying to find a box in which to put it; but being unsuc- 
cessful, we called some of the workers together and made 

box of the right dimensions. 
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Sloyd and Motor Development. 
By WALTER J. KENYON, State Normal, Lowell, Mass, 


The foundations of pedagogy are found in the instity- 
tions of genius. Froebel and Pestalozzi upbuilt each his 
working platform out of the products of his intuitions, 
Insofar as their creations were systems, they were sys- 
tems of pedagogical philosophy, not of pedagogical gci- 
ence. There, were, it is true, certain results brought 


‘into requisition of observations made upon the external 


lives of children. This material and the method by which 
it was obtained were crudely scientific. They were the 
beginnings of the science of child-study. But the great, 
strong departures that attach significance to the names 
of Pestalozzi, Comenius, Froebel, and Parker were 
prompted by intuition. A genius is one who can antici- 
pate, in such fashion, some of the things destined by and 
by to be added to exact science by laboratory meth- 
ods. 

The principles of sloyd instruction rest upon this fabric 
of the intuitionists. They contain certain time-honored 
tenets which science does not overthrow, but corroborates, 
“From the easy to the more difficult ;” “From the simple 
to the complex ;” “From the known to the unknown ;” 
“Do nothing for the child which he can do for himself ;” 
these are all from the old educators. They govern the 
method of sloyd teaching and are likewise the bed-rock 
of all other instruction. 

There is, however, one characteristic of all the sloyd 
work done in America which physiological psychology 
calls into question. The series of models used by differ- 
ent teachers vary only slightly in their details. The 
early models, in all cases, are small. A close finish and a 
high quality of workmanship is imperative. In the Nits 
series the first model is four inches long, as thick as a 
pencil, round in cross-section and tapering in longitudinal 
section. Its execution presumes exactitude, since, if not 
an exact reproduction it is nothing. The principal tool 
used upon this model is the knife. The various model 
series used in this country are virtually derived from that 
of Ndds. In some, certain cord winders, tablets, etc., 
make up the early numbers. The common features are 
present in all—smallness of detail, minute manipulation, 
exactitude in the outcome. As the pupil advances in the 
series, he is confronted by exercises complicated by rea- 
son of aggregation, but not often more difficult in them- 
selves. The new tools introduced are in great measure 
more mechanical in their operation, requiring more mus- 
cular power but not more skill in manipulation. 

Hence arise these questions for the sloyd teacher: Is 
the knife, after all, the tool to begin with ? Should the 
early médels be small and involve minute manipulation ? 
Should they present dimensions specific within, say, the 
eighth-inch ? A child can swing his limbs lustily in play 
while he is yet unable to pick a needle from the floor. 
The large motor muscles, of most general function 
develop first. The terminal muscles, of highly special- 
ized function, develop last. If this is true, then the 
needle is not a tool for the young pupil. Witness, in 
cognizance of this fact, the mat-weaving of the kinder- 
garten, in which a large tweezers takes the place of a 
needle and involves no difficult adjustments. 

There seems to,be a general tool sequence indicated by 
the direction of muscular development, in which rip and 
cross-sawing and rough whittling will come earlier than - 
the specific knife-cuts of sloyd, and earlier also than exact 
construction drawing, however simple the latter. 

There are a number of models, such as trellises and 
flower sticks, which may be adapted to the need indicated. 
It seems, indeed, illogical to put a high finish upon a 
flower stick, destined to find its usefulness out in the 
weather in company with rough sheds and back fences. 

Such models may be devised as will require only sawing 
and edge-planing, both of which exercises are adapted to 
an earlier place than the knife-cuts; while the respective 
drawings will admit of that reasonable inaccuracy of grow- 
ing fingers. There is this problem yet to be worked out 
in elementary manual training. 
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The good school is always a hard working one. In- 
terest in the studies keeps the attention always on the 
alert. Disorder is not tolerated. In fact pupils in a 
school of this kind are the first ones to frown down any 
interruption. There is probably no teacher so absolutely 
unfit that pupils’ interest is not sustained forssome time, 
even if it be only for ten or fifteen minutes, during the 
recital of some exciting event. The prolongation of this 
tension requires skill. He is the true artist who can 
make the interest continuous and permanent. 

The sustaining of interest in school is a difficult art, 
but it is not an impossibility, as some teachers would make 
their conscience believe. Several important consider- 
ations are involved. The eye must be trained to discern 
the first indications of approaching fatigue. Often the 
most carefully elaborated program must be modified, 
owing to the arising of unforeseen conditions: a pupil 
whose co-operation is counted upon may be absent; an ex- 
citement originating before the opening of school may 
have captured all attention. There is never any telling 
when and where obstructions may present themselves, yet 
whatever they may be, they cannot baffle the teacher 
who knows how to take the right hold. If he cannot be- 
gin as he had planned to do beforehand, he starts out 
from the existing interest and utilizes it to open new fields 
for educational expansion. 

Socrates never failed to stimulate and retain the inter- 
est of a person whom he wished to instruct, and probably 
many readers will recall some one schoolmaster or school- 
mistress who understood the art of keeping the pupils 
pleasurably and profitably employed. This is an art whose 
attainment ought to be the chief desire of every teacher. 

Sr 


Children and the Moral Sense. 


The study of criminology has not stopped with the 
adult. Prof. Lombroso, of Turin, delivered a lecture be- 
fore an association of teachers last summer in which he 


- presented traits observed in children that showed they 


were already criminals, meaning by this, wanting the 
moral sense. *He believed in general that small children 
prefer wrong to right ; that they are finally the ones who 
set up the standard which the father and mother follow. 
Many observers have noted tendencies in young children 
to act as savages do, such as anger even to rage when op- 
posed or disappointed. 

‘<The study of children must take up these manifesta- 
tions and devise means to develop the moral sense. The 
general method has been to strike a child who gets angry 
or tells lies. It is a question which has been debated by 
parents and teachers for many years whether this is the 
best way to deal with the child. 

The child does wrong because he lacks the moral sense. 
It is a recognition of the deep-down needs of the child 
that has led educators to declare that the whole effort 
of the primary course must be to teach morality. 
™ But Lombroso has found a larger percentage of child- 
ren than has been supposed who need a special training 
not possible in ordinary schools. The criminal child is 
physically marked ; this being perceived, he should be 
separated from others and trained on forms. We al- 
ready have schools for the feeble minded ; it is undoubt- 


'*A translation of Prof. Lombroso’s address on the child in crim- 
inology, appeared in EpucaTionaL Founpations for October. 
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edly true that we shall eventually have special schools 
for the morally defective. 
por ne mg 


Important Educational Meetings. 


Conference of Middle State Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, Columbia college, New York city, Nov. 25 and 20, 
President, Dr. Julius Sachs, New York city. 

Nov. 25-26.—Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Bellaire. 
President, Supt. James Duncan; vice-president, Miss Alice Bel- 
ford, Caldwell; secretary, Miss Lucy McGirr, Marietta; treas- 
urer, Supt. A. B. Wingate, Bowerston ; chairman executive com- 
mittee, Henry G. Williams, Bellaire. 

Dec. 9-10.—New Jersey High School Teachers’ Association at 
Newark. President, Lincoln E. Rowley, East Orange. 

Christmas week Colorado State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 26.—South Dakota Teachers’ Association, at Redfield. 
President, H. E. French, Elk Point; secretary, Jennie Ru- 
dolph, Canton. 

Dec. 26-28.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, at 
Trenton. President, Henry M. Maxson, Plainfield; secretary, 
Lewis C. Wolley, Trenton. 

Dec. 27-29.—IIlinois State Teachers’ Association, at Spring- 
field. President, J. H. Collins, Springfield; secretary, Joel 
M. Bowlby, Metropolis. 

Dec. 27-29.—Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, at New 
Orleans. President, D. B. Showalter, Monroe; secretary, Miss 
Lula Soape, Shreveport. 

Dec. 27-29.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at Jeffer- 
son City. President, E. D. Luckey, St. Louis; secretary, H. 
E. Dubois, Kansas City. 

Dec. 27-29.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association. Meet- 
ings to be held at the Milwaukee normal school. 

Dec. 27-30.—Florida State Teachers’ Association, at St. Au- 
gustine. President, Dr. W. E. Knibloe, Jacksonville; secre- 
na D. R. Cox, Tallahassee. 

ec. 28-30.—Montana State Teachers’ Association, at He- 
lena. President, M. A. Stapleton, Anaconda; secretary, Miss 
Maly Mullins, Butte. ’ 

Christmas week.—California State Teachers’ Association, at 
Santa Rosa. President, C. W. Childs, San Jose; secretary, 
Miss M. F. Fitzgerald, San Francisco. 

Christmas week.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association, at 
St. Paul. President, A. E. Engstrom, Cannon Falls; secre- 
tary, J. D. Bond, St. Paul. 

Chilstens week.—Arizona Teachers’ Association, at Pho- 
nix. President, W. B. Blount, Scottsdale. 

Christmas week.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association, at 
Lansing. President, J. W. Simmons, Owosso; secretary, M 
L. Palmer, Jackson. 

Dec. 31.—Indiana State Teachers’ Association, at Indianapo- 
lis. President, F. M. Staker, Terre Haute; secretary, James 
R. Hart, Lebanon. 

New York State Association of Grammar School Principals. 
Fifth annual meeting, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. Secretary, James 
L. Bothwell, Albany, N. Y. 

Holiday Conference, New York State Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, Dec. 27-29. President, J. C. Norris, Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. 

New York State Science Teachers’ Association, New York 
city, Dec. 29 and 30. President, Charles W. Hargitt, Syra- 
cuse university. 
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Fig. 6. Chapel House of Satisbury Cathedral. 
(See article on ‘‘ The Development of Gothic Architecture,” on 
page 466.) ) 
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Che Gducational Outlook. 








High School Extension. 


At the Springfield meeting of the New England Association 
of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, 
of Springtield made some suggestions on the possibilities of the 
high school. He said: 

“T should like to suggest a possible extension of high school 
work for which we are not ready now, but which public senti- 
mentis likely to demand some time in the future. ‘To illustrate. 
There are now about 8o graduates of our local high school in 
the freshmen and sophomore classes of various colleges and 
scientific sch ols of college rank. The average expenses of 
these 80 students is not less than $550 each. The total annual 
expense to cng emery citizens of Springfield, is theretore 
about $44,000. Itcost us last year $30,416.63 to run our high 
school. This includes free text-books, fuel, and all incidentals, 
as well as tuition. In round numbers the school had 500 pupils. 
It therefore cost $13,584 more to educate 80 Springfield students 
in college last year than it cost to educate 500 at home, not tak- 
ing into account cost of board. If these $0 students could have 
remained in the high school, we could have furnished a teach- 
ing force to teach them as well as they have been taught in col- 
lege for about $8,000, or at most $9,000. Their parents would 
have had to board them at home. A fair average cost for this 
board would be $3 a week. For the college year of about 36 
weeks this would have amounted to $8,640. The total cost of 
educating them at home would therefore have been in round 
numbers about $17,000, only $9,000 of which would have come 
out of the public taxes. There would thus have been a saving 
of about $27,000 in one year to citizens of Springfield. 

“It seems to me as a matter of economy the public will de- 
mand some day that the high school course be lengthened two 
years So as to cover the first two years of the college course. 
Such a course would make our leading high schools equal to 
what good colleges were 25 years ago, and would make them fit- 
ting schools for the universities, for law schools and for medi- 
cal schools, etc. 

‘This would probably have a marked effect on the colleges. 
The colleges are now doing college work proper for the first two 
years, and attempt university work the last two years. If the 

igh school would take the first two years of the work of our 
present colleges, the last two years might profitably be given 
over to the universities, and the college as a college would cease 
to exist. The stronger colleges would be converted into small 
universities and the weaker ones would do the same work as the 
high schoels, and would come into competition with it, just as 
the academy did but a few years. ago. 

“This is not as radical a change as it would at first appear. 
In Germany and France the college as we know it in this coun- 
try does not exist. Students pass from the gymnasium and the 
lycee directly to the universities and the professional schools. 
The course of study in a German gymnasium is about two 

years longer than in our high school. What is here suggested 
is therefore just what has been done for years in Germany and 
France with great success. 

‘Some of our larger cities have now ‘city colleges,’ which 
have a more extensive course tnan the present high school. New 
York has its ‘city college;’ so has Baltimore. These are not 
mode! institutions, but their existence indicates a tendency. 
Cincinnati has its ‘university,’ which is really an institution of 
good college rank, and it is to quite an extent supported by the 
municipal taxes. In Philadelphia, in 1895, the superintendent 
of schools recommended that two years be added to the course 
of the Central high school, and that it be made to do college 
work and fit directly for the professional schools. The recom- 
mendation was indorsed by the principal of the school and by 
the president of the board of education, who is a prominent 
lawyer of the city and a man of affairs. The board of educa- 
tion voted against it by asmali majority on the ground that 
public sentiment is not yet ready for the step. 

“It seems to me such astep would have agood effect on such 
institutions as Yale and Harvard. It would relieve them of 
their two lower classes and thus save to them the expense of a 
good pari of their teaching force. The money thus saved could 
be used to strengthen the higher departments. It would be 
equivalent to an additional endowment. These universities are 
now compelled to teach largely by the so-called ‘lecture system,’ 
simply because they cannot afford sufficient teaching force to 
provide class-room instruction. This system in the hands of a 
genius is very effective. In the hands of the ordinary professor 
it is exceedingly ineffective. It would be impossible to fit Loys 
for either Yale or Harvard by the lecture system of teaching. If 
it were not for the coaching by tutors and the difficult final ex- 
aminations many boys would get very little from this system of 
teaching. The freshmen and sophomore work could be done 
more effectively in the high schools than in the colleges, since 
students in the high schools would be divided into groups smail 
enough to make thoro teaching possible. It would follow, of 
course, that we should have to secure teachers for these classes 
in our high schools who have had not only college but also uni- 
versity training. As already stated, the expense would be com- 
paratively srl! 
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California University’s Competition. 


The preliminary competition for the plans for the University 
of California has been closed, and there are eleven successful 
competitors. Among these are Prof, D. Despradelle, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Stephen Codman, 
of Boston, One hundred plans were submitted. The jury 
consisted of J. L. Pascal, representing France; Dr. Paur Wallo, 
representing the United States, and J. B, Reinstein, represent- 
ing the University of California. The jury, with the successful 
architects, will be taken to California, where they will be the 
guests of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. These successful architects 
are again to compete for the final award—the commission for 
erecting the building. In June, 1899, the jury will determine 
the prize design, and the regents of the university will pass 
upon it. The buildings, it 1s pees will be completed in 
about twenty-five years, and will doubtless be the crowning 
triumph of modern architecture. 


Novel Model School Methods. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—The model school department of the N ormal 
College is in charge of Prof. James R. White. There are several 
hundred boys and girls who meet in the big chapel every morn- 
ing, and, after the opening exercises, take part in a sort of im- 
promptu general information class. Often Prof. White or 
some one of the pupils bring to school some curio which may 
be a source of interesting remarks. A Mauser or Krag-Jorgen- 
sen bullet may provoke a discussion on the war or Spanish 
history; foreign or ancient coins have always some bit of his- 
tory gathered around them, or a bit of coral or other natural 
curiosity may serve as a basis for much useful information, 
One child made a large collection of seeds, which are now in 
small vials properly labeled with name and source, the whole 
being neatly packed in a glass case. ‘ 

Last year the ¢hildren presented to the school a bas relief of 
the Muses, which is placed on the chapel wall to keep alive 
their interest in art works. Each room has prints, engravings 
or reproductions ef famous pictures, each of which conveys a 
story to the minds of the students. Eighty copies of master- 
pieces are in a frame in the chapel, and they are discussed in 
turn by the children. ‘Twenty-seven new engravings from mas- 
terpieces have been hung in the main corridor. 


How Oregon Will Celebrate her Fortieth Anniversary. 


Oregon has hit upon a unique plan for the celebra- 
tion of the fortieth anniversary of her admission to statehood, 
and the fiftieth anniversary of the extension of the laws of the 
United States over what was known as the “ Oregon country.” 

Next year is to be made atime for historical study among 
the people and the schools, covering the growth, political an 
social, and the industrial evolution of the state. Fifteen of the 
leading students of state history have volunteered to prepare a 
history, each writing a chapter ona special topic. A chapter 
will be published every month, and the whole will be a com- 
plete history of the state. The chapters will be adapted, by 
questions and outlines, for use in the schools, and will be dis- 
tributed to them free of charge. 


Providence Makes Some Progress. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The animosity between the factions in 
the school affair seems considerably lessened, and there seems 
now to bea more general desire to compromise, and open at 
least a few of the schools that were closed because the city 
council refused the necessary funds. At the last meeting of 
the school board, the executive committee reported in regard 
te the prospects for continuance of the evening schools, kinder- 
gartens, cooking, and sewing classes. The report, after consid- 
ering all the suggestions for curtailment of expenses, finds none 
of them practicable, and acknowledges that there seems to be 
no other way out except that which the board has taken. But 
the committee recommended that a conference committee be 
appointed, as suggested by the mayor, and the board carried 
out the recommendation. 

Supt. Tarbell, however, in his report to the board, outlines 
several places where retrenchment may be made. He refuses 
to consider the disciplinary schools “‘ frills,” but says they are 
essential to the system. The evening schools are too firmly in- 
trenched in the hearts of the people to be cut out of the sys- 
tem. 

The kindergartens, Supt. Tarbell says, cost too much. The 
number of special teachers might well be reduced, especially 
teachers of drawing and physical training. The cooking 
schools are valuable, but they cost money, and could be closed 
for the sake of economy. The sewing classes may also be 
dropped for the same reason. The loss in these cases, how- 
ever, would not be so much on the schools as on the citizens of 
Providence. 


Providence Kindergartners Teach Free. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—The kindergarten teachers of Provi- 
dence, who lost their positions on October 29 on account of the 
failure of the common council to provide sufficient funds for 
the schools, have offered their services free for one month 
beginning October 31. There are thirty-one of these teachers, 
and they made their offer because they felt that the children 
should not be deprived of kindergarten influences, and also in 
the hope that some means of paying them their salaries would 
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be found by the end of a month. The teachers asked for the 
kindergarten rooms and the material and equipment necessary 
to carry on the work, These were granted, as were the other 
requests of the teachers. The rooms are under the care of 
the janitors of the schools, so for a month, at least, the kinder- 
gartens will not cost the city of Providence a single cent, 


SEP 
Chicago Notes. 


CuIcaGO, ILL.—The supreme court has upheld the statute 
roviding that text-books for the schools shall not be changed 
or four years. This is in the interest of the poorer classes, 
who cannot afford to buy uew books every year. 


Chicago Teachers’ Club. 


The next meeting of the Chicago Teachers’ Club takes place 
November 12, at 2:30 P.M. in hall 412 Masonic temple. It will 
be a business meeting, confined to members and their guests, 
There will be reports from the delegates to the Illinois Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and also from the committee appointed 
to take charge of the Teachers’ Country Club. The main topic 
for consideration will be the Pension law, to be discussed in 
the following points: 1st. Benefit of Civil Service Clause; 
and, Who are eligible toa pension? 3rd. Qualifications for a 
trustee; 4th. How shall teachers become informed concerning 
thelaw? All members are urged to be present. 


Chief Pokagon to School Children. 


CuicaGo, ILL.—The children of one ot the schools recently 
wrote to Chief Pokagon of the Pottawatomies, asking him to 
attend an entertainment at their school. In reply, the aged 
chief wrote: 

My dear children, Pokagon’s heart rejoiced to receive the invi- 
tation to your entertainment, but on account of sickness in his 
family he could not well attend. Itis the one great desire of his 
heart that the young may learn to know his people better and, 
thereby remove from their minds that prejudice which has existed 
against us for generations past. Dear children, do not forget 
this; Your playground was mine sixty years ago. It was wild, 
uncultivated land, but I loved it,for it was the land of my fathers. 
May you hold sacred the rich heritage which has fallen to you. I 
expect great things of you. Please do not disappoint Pokagon. 
His pride is in Chicago, the city of his father. 

The greatest curse that stands with brazen face to lead aside 
young in Chicago is ‘‘ish-ko-te ni-bush” (fire water), which like, 
“ gin-e-big” the (snake), lures to destroy, but without the warning 
rattle. My dear children, this is perhaps the last advice Pokagon 
can give yov. Hear me. Do not taste—no, nor touch—the ac- 
cursed fire water. Promise me you will not. 

7 Kiji Manito (God) bless you all, and help you to always 
stand for the right, and never forget that the red man and the 
white man are brothers and God is the Father of all.” 


Constructive Work. 


“Constructive work ” sounded so formidable that I lost some 
sleep wondering how in the world I was ever going to teach 
what I knew nothing whatever about. But remembering that 
“ratio” had not proved the mountain to overcome, which I had 
thought it and that “ Nature study,” which spoiled a whole va- 
Song for me, had become one of my chief delights, I took 

eart, 

I attended a meeting of the Teachers’ Club and all around 
the room were specimens of “constructive work,” some of them 
were pretty bad; but this fact was the greatest possible encour- 
agement. Ifthey had all been good I should have deferred the 
day of beginning the work until the latest possitle moment ; as 
itwas, Monday morning I asked the children to bring in any- 
thing they had made. e would number the articles and have 
a vote as to which was best—I thought that only a few. would 
respond and so left the numbering and voting until the last 
fifteen minutes of Friday afternoon. To my amazement I found 
my closet piled with packages which had been brought in dur- 
ing the noon hour while I was busily overlooking work. The 
larger girls assisted me in unpacking and the boys pinned on 
the numbers, so that by rushing we succeeded in getting every- 
thing in shape in about half an hour. 

The children were only too willing to remain after school to 
examine and vote. The variety of objects was amusing— edging, 
tidies, a tiny doll dressed by its owner; a piece of lamp matting 
made of wool thru a spool was the contribution of one boy; a 
chariot, gilded, with the wheels falling off from another ; a bow 
and arrow and a picture (oil) painted during the summer vaca- 
tion by a little girl; a boat made from a piece of chalk. 

The popular vote gave the prize to the oil painting which I 
felt perfectly sure had been halt done by the child’s teacher ; 
but it was greatly admired, so the silver pencil became hers. 

I had learned several things from this little exhibit; and as 
soon as the excitement was over I sat down and planned an- 
other in which none but the child's work could possibly figure. 
I knew, now, that if 1 managed right my constructive work 
would be a success. 

The next week I said that for our exhibition I would expect 
each ‘girl to bring ina little skirt and each boy a chair; 
the sewing was to be done by hand and “mamma” was not to 
take one stitch. 

There was consternation, and “Oh, I can't sew one bit. Can’t 
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I crochet?” But when the two weeks were up I had eighteen 
skirts of silk, wool, organdie, and muslin, all of them creditable. 
They were strung across the room by button holes and were ex- 
amined very carefully by the sharp eyed little critics. The boys 
were as interested as the girls and the remarks they made, quot- 
ing “ my mother” very often, were amusing. It was an inter- 
esting little display and the children showed considerable dis- 
crimination in their votes. The girls asked each other questions 
and frequently asked me to come and see something which had 
been done particularly well. Some of the stitches were funny ; 
and the attempts at ornamentation were in a few cases gro- 
tesque. 

One little muslin skirt was fantastically bedecked with rib- 
bons basted on, and when I saw the maker’s name | was not 
surprised ; she wore her waist covered with buttons and several 
brass rings, one a curtain ring, usually ornamented her hands. 
The cut of one black wool skirt was perfect; the maker said her 
auntie, who was a dressmaker had cut it but she had sewed 
every bit herself, and the work did not belie her. 

The chairs had pins for tacks; two were very small, One was 
painted a pretty pink and one was blue with white dashes. One 
was quite large and very roughly put together, but in each there 
was something suggestive to the boys who examined it and to 
me also. I decided that the next thing for the girls would be a 
little white petticoat, I had really intended that for this time, 
but the word “skirt” meant a great many things to them as the 
organdies, silks, and woollens showed. The boys are to have 
tables and I am asked innumerable questions about them to all 
of which I say, “‘Do just as you like, itis your table” —not 
feeling competent to advise. 

The prizes are to be arranged on a different plan. The chil- 
dren will vote, but a prize will only be given every eight weeks. 
The three children having the most votes will have their 
names recorded in a safe place. The child whose name has - 
been recorded oftenest will be rewarded. There may be ties 
but a way will be found to overcome all difficulties. 1 7 
the work as much as the children and acurious part of it is that 
since I have taken it up I find help or ideas or suggestions in 
nearly every paper I pick up. I have work enough planned for 
iene ahead and I am thinking of asking both boys and girls to 
make the same thing. I feel almost sure the girls’ chairs would 
be successful altho I doubt the beauty of the boys’ skirts. 

Mary E, Fitz GERALD. 
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Orville T. Bright, who has just been re-elected superintendent 
of the Cook county (Illinois) schools. 


County Supt. O. T. Bright, of Cook county, was born in Rich- 
land, N. Y., in 1840. He moved with his parents to Geneva 
Lake, Wis., in 1852. Completed a common school education in 
Elkhorn, Wis., entered the University of Wisconsin, at Madison, 
at the age of 17, began teaching at Spring Prairie, Wis., in 1859. 
He afterward became principal at Geneva Lake. In 1865 he be- 
came superintendent of Walworth county. In 1868 he resigned 
this office to take charge of the schools at Ohio. In 1870 he 
moved to Chicago, becoming principal of the Foster school, 
where he remained three years, when he took charge of the 
Dougias school, where he remained thirteen years. In 1886 
the town of Lake elected him superintendent and principal of 
the high school. Whenthe town was annexed to the city he re- 
mained in charge of the high school. In 1891 when Mr. Lane 
became city superintendent, Mr. Bright was elected county 
superintendent by 5,0co majority. He has filled the office 
ever since and has been re-elected again this week. Mr. 
Bright disburses over $300,000 every two years. Has 128 graded 
schools under his charge, 60,0co children of school age. The 
school building and grounds are valued at $1,730,658. There are 
eleven high mee Sora in the county, 607 teachers. 
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New York City Notes. 


The Manhattan-Bronx board has decided to reconsider the 
resolutions of last summer, which authorized the city superin- 
tendents to grant licenses without examination. In the mean- 
time, all increases in salary are to be suspended until the finan- 
cial ability of the board shall be determined. 

The Brooklyn members of the central board have gained the 
second eee? in the legal fight for the $325,000 which the cen- 
tral board did not appropriate as the charter seems to provide. 
The appellate division of the supreme court has affirmed the 
order ot Justice Gaynor in the supreme court, granting a per- 
emptory mandamus against the board of education for the de- 
livery of the money involved. It is held that the new school 
system under the provisions of the charter went into effect July 
1, 1898, and that the division of funds should have been made 
from that time. This was not done by the board of education 
on the basis of attendance outlined in section 1065 of the char- 
ter. Thecase is a simple one, the court says, and the decision 
of the lower court is unhesitatingly affirmed, with costs. The 
Manhattan members, however, want to get the matter away from 
the city, so it will be taken to the court of appeals for final de- 
cision. 

Courses of Study for Teachers. 


_According to new regulations made by Supt. Maxwell, cer- 
tificates for teachers’ promotions are to be obtained on com- 
pletion of certain courses of study instead of by examination. 
The teachers’ associations of New York are endeavoring to 
arrange for courses of study designed to comply with these 
requirements, but so far the demand for such instruction seems 
to exceed the supply. In the hope of supplying this need to 
some degree, the committee of the Ethical Culture Schools 
have arranged in its normal department for courses which will 
meet the conditions laid down by the city superintendent. 
Courses are offered in applied psychology, appreciative and 
critical study of literature, nature study, art, American history 
and ideals of education. 

_ The classes will be organized Saturday, Nov. 19, at 10 A. M., 
in the school building. 109 West 54th street. The tuition will 
be $10 for each course. 

GF 


Notes from Buffalo. 


Lectures for the People. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Italian and Polish people of Buffalo 
are to be favored this winter with free stereopticon lectures on 
American history, conducted under the auspices of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. The lectures are to be writ- 
ten by prominent women of the chapter, and after having been 
translated into Polish and Italian, will be delivered by well- 
known citizens of Italian and Pwlish descent. The lectures in 
Italian already have begun, in school No.2. The Polish lec- 
tures will begin in two weeks. The people have entered into 
this experiment with much enthusiasm, and it seems sure to 
succeed. 


More Lecture Courses. 


_The Principals’ Association and the WomenjTeachers’ Asso- 
ciation are planning for an even more interesting and instructive 
series of lectures this winter than was held last year. In the 
last few years, many of the most prominent educators of the 
country have lectured in Buffalo under these auspices. This 
year, Supt. William H. Maxwell, of New York city will lecture 
on November 19 at the Masten Park high school to all the 
teachers of the city. In February, Supt. E. Benjamin Andrews, 
of Chicago, will address the teachers. Parents and others who 
are interested are always welcomed at these lectures. 


Supt. Emerson’s Report. 


The report of Supt. Emerson, just submitted to State Supt. 
Skinner shows a total number of children.of school age in the 
city as 76,600. Of these, 56,718 attended the public schools and 
18,647 attended private or parochial schools. The amount paid 
for teachers’ salaries was $767,544.50, there being 1,140 teachers, 
Of these 265 held normal school diplomas and fifty-seven were 
college graduates. 

THE SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The effort to —s the resources of the public library into the 
daily life of the public school children is meeting with a corJial 
response from both pupils and teachers. In No ro, each grade 
is provided with a special library con to the aids and needs 
of the children, and as often as they like they are permitted to 
draw books from it for home reading. Since the proximity of 
this school to the public library makes it equally easy for chil- 
dren to draw books from either place, the success of adults in 
ere to guide children in their selection ofreading matter 
thru simple contact with books in school will be put to a critical 
testin No.1o. At the outset the higher grades have manifested 
a preference for the larger library, while the younger pupils are 
reading with eagerness the books offered them from the school 
lsbrary. During the three weeks that the libraries have been 
opened to the children the circulation in the intermediate grades 
has! been greater than the number of children in the grades. 
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TRAINING CLASS REGISTRATION, 


The large registration at the training class in No. Io is sti]} 
kept up in spite of the more stringent requirements every year 
The school continues to be crowded. This year’s requirements 
are very severe. The minimum amount of high school or 
academic work required for admission has been fixed by the 
state department at 2,650 hours, the time being thus distributed: 
English, German, rhetoric, composition, and literature, soo 
hours; American, Greek, Roman, and English history, and 
civics, 500 hours; arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, 450 hours: 
physics, chemistry, physiography, botany, zoology, and physiol: 
ogy, 5ce hours ; foreign languages, 400 hours ; drawing, 200 hours : 
and music, Ioo hours. , 

SF 


Briefer Notes. 


Supt. Sherman Williams Resigns. 


GLENS FA.ts, N. Y.—Supt. Sherman Williams, of the Glens 
Falls public schools, has resigned his position to take effect im- 
mediately. In his letter of resignation to the board of educa- 
tion he states that he had hoped to remain thru the present 
school year, but circumstances are such that he thinks it best to 
sever his connection with the schools at once. 


Lace Making in School. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The first steps have been taken toward the 
organization of a lace-making department in the Jewish manual 
training school. The possibilities of this line of training were 
brought to Prof. Joseph Bamberger’s attention while traveling 
in-Europe last summer. The beginning is a very modest one, 
but the girls are thoroly interested in this line of work and eager 
candidates for the lace class are in waiting. Appliances have 
been sent for from abroad as there is very little in the way of 
cushions, bobbins, etc., to be found in this country. 


Teachers Worse Off Than Paupers. 


READING, Pa.—State Supt. Nathan C. :Schaeffer recently 
addressed the Berks county teachers’ institute on civil govern- 
ment. Toward the close of his address he made the statement 
that there were teachers in Pennsylvania who receive less as 
their year’s salary than it costs the county to support a pauper 
in the almshouse. Continuing, he said: ‘“ When a county 
superintendent first called my attention to this, I was startled 
from head to feet. I obtained statistics of the various counties 
and started to compare them alphabetically by counties, but 
after beginning at Adams and reaching Berks I broke down, 
for in these few counties upwards of fifty teachers get less 
wages than the average cost of keeping a pauper. Think of a 
teacher keeping body and soul together on pauper rates. How 
can you expect them to buy books and properly prepare them- 
selves for their responsible work on such miserable compensa- 
tion? Times are hard now, but they will be harder in the next 
century if the children in our schools do not get as good in- 
struction as those of other states, and if competition with the 
better educated classes of other states continues to grow as it 
has in the last twenty years. 


Ox 
The report of the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction will appear in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next week. 








Hon, Channing Folsom, the new State Superintendent of 
New Hampshire. 


See report on page 476.] 
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Nature Study. 
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Short Studies of Common 
Butterflies. III. 















By Minna C. Denton, 
Arkansas. 





The group known as the field butterflies is not only the 
largest of the butterfly families, but it also contains a majority 
of the most beautiful and most interesting species that we 
have. Most of them are large or of medium size, The anten- 
ne are straight, with the club at the end, rounded and promi- 
nent. Most of these butterflies, however, have only four good 
legs, the first pair being usually incomplete; while all of the 
swallow butterflies were the happy possessors of six sturdy 
legs. The caterpillars of the field butterflies are, almost with- 
out exception, spined; while those of the swallow butterflies 
were either naked, or possessing a slight hairy growth. 


Veined Butterflies. 


The first genus is danais, or the veined butterflies, and here 
belongs the well-known milkweed butterfly. The reason for 
the name, veined butterflies, is apparent at once; for look at 
the great broad orange-brown wings with their conspicuous 
black margins and veins. The full-grown caterpillar is quite 
a conspicuous object, being gorgeously marked with horizon- 
tal bands of black, white, and yellow. It flourishes two slender 
black horns, which grow near the head, and a shorter pair 
from the tail end. When small, it is pale green, with the mer- 
est apologies for horns, 

The chrysalis ot this caterpillar is also a thing of beauty. 
When it is ready to change, the caterpillar climbs up to the 
top of the glass, spins a button of silk, clings to it by means 
of the little hooks with which its hind feet are provided, and 
hangs there, head downward, until, the chrysalis within having 
been perfected, the caterpillar skin drops off, and there is the 
butterfly-cradle of delicate pale green, studded with pure gold. 
Just before the butterfly is ready to come out, it darkens, as do 
most chrysalids; and when the exit has been accomplished, 
there is nothing left but a rent shred of transparent tissue, 
with an occasional gold dot still faintly showing. 


Diana Butterfly. 


Among the delicate fringe of the carrot flowers, in the field 
where, a little later, the dark-eyed coreopsis reigns supreme, 
flutters a large butterfly we had christened “ Coreopsis” be- 
fore we knew its true name; and indeed its brilliant coloring 
reminds one very much of that flower. The upper surface is 
dark, velvety brown, with the outer thirds of both wings form- 
ing a wide border of intense orange; beneath, similar, but paler, 
and on the hind wing, anumber of somewhat faintly indicated 
silver spots, which are very important as indicating the family 
connections of the butterfly. Diana butterfly or argynnis 
diana, it is called; and Diana has every reason to be proud of 
her beautiful namesake; but argynnis (from Greek argos= 
white, Latin argentum=silver) is the significant part of the 
naine, for it has reference to the silver spots on the under side 
of the hind wing. There are fifty-two of these “ silverspot” 
butterflies in North America (but only seven of them are dis- 
tributed over any considerable part of the United States), and 
they are all (or almost all of them) known by these same 
marks, 

The female of this species varies rather more than usual; 
it is nearly black, spotted with blue. The caterpillar is about 
two and a half inches in length, and velvety black in color; it 
is armed with six rows of long, sharp, glossy-black spines, 
branched with bristles on the sides and at the top; and at the 
base of each of these spines (the place where it grows out from 
the body of the caterpillar) is a deep orange or reddish-brown 
spot. There is also a double row of whitish dots extending 
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along the middle of the back. You may look for this cater- 
pillar among the violet leaves. 


Venus Butterfly. 


Another of the silverspot butterflies, and one which has a 
much stronger claim upon the name, is the dark silverwing, or 
argynnis aphrodite. From the latter designation, we might 
suppose that Venus, the goddess of beauty, has some peculiar 
charm upon this, her namesake, altho it is hardly as handsome 
as the diana butterfly. Dark silverspot is reddish-orange 
above , spotted and barred with black beneath; the silver spots, 
of which there are twenty-five or more, some of them being 
quite large, are the Most conspicuous markings. It is well 
that these large, handsome butterflies do not object to remain- 
ing quiet, with their wings spread, so that we are afforded 
some sort of opportunity to admire their beauty. 

The aphrodite caterpillar is not nearly as large as the larva 
of the diana buterfly, being about one and one-half inches long. 
(The same relative proportion also holds good between the 
two butterflies.) It is silky brown or black, and has six rows 
of stout black spines, branched, with a yellow or reddish- 
brown spot at the base of each. The spines of the second ring 
back of the head are longer than the rest, and project hori- 
zontally over it, giving it a decidedly comical appearance. 
Like the diana caterpillar, it feeds on violet leaves; and when 
very young it is hard to tell the two apart. 


Upland Butterflies. 


The members of the next genus, the upland butterflies 
(Euptoieta), true to their name, are more likely tu be found 
among the weeds on the hillside, than elsewhere. The pale-red 
butterfly (Euptoieta Claudia) is, as its name indicates, pale 
orange-yellow or orange-red, with a dark border, a row of 
round, dark spots, and two zigzag bands; between these bands 
and the row of spots there is a pale-yellowish streak, extend- 
ing rather conspicuously across both wings; and within the 
central cell of the forewings is a large, pale spot, with a dusky 
ring around it, a short dash in the middle, and an arrow-shaped 
mark directly below it. Beneath, the markings are much the 
same, but considerably obscured with whitish b!otching. The 
wings measure about two inches across. 

The caterpillar is a little more than one inch long, orange- 
brown in color, with lengthwise stripes of black. which, how- 
ever, are almost concealed by white spots. There are six 





Venus Butterfly (Argynnis Aphrodite), Natural size. 


rows of blue-black spines, thickly beset with fine, short, black 
bristles; and most of them rise from little shiny blue-black 
conical mounds (tubercles, they are properly called). Besides 
these markings, there are various other black and white spots 
and dots and patches, which I could not well locate without 
becoming su technical as possibly to be discouraging; but it 
seems to me that no one could fail to recognize the caterpillar 
from the more prominent markings here described. It feeds on 
the violet, the passion flower, the mandrake (May apple), sedum 
(“flowering moss”), desmodium (ticktrefoil), and portulacca. 
(To be continued.) 
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Outlines of Work in Primary Grades. 


Report of Committees No, 1 and 2, Chicago. 


A STATEMENT OF THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING THE CHANGES PROPOSED. 


The demand for a broader range of expression in the 
earlier years of the school life comes from the child. 
It is but one-half the truth to say that childhood is pe- 
culiarly receptive to sense impression. The other half, 
whith has received but little recognition, is that all im- 
pression is dynamic and seeks expression in motor 
forms. No stimulus is received that does not demand 
egress in motor channels. 

These motor channels do not long remain indefinite. 
The motor response is reflected along paths of dis- 
charge fixed by heredity and environment. The child 
naturally exercises himself in those groups of activities 
the development and co-ordination of which are neces- 
sary to constitute him an efficient member of the social 
organization. He naturally and constantly translates 
his sense stimuli into social terms. His spontaneous 
play takes largely the form of games in which he mim- 
ics the occupations and activities going on about him. 

The child, then, thru his organization, demands exer- 
cise in the various groups of social activities as the nat- 
ural expressions of his innate impulses. 

But this relates only to the active side, the side of 
form, technique, or skill. So closely connected, inter- 
related and interdependent are the sensory and motor 
sides that expression, at least in young children, con- 
stitutes the life and activity of the image or knowledge 
content. The progress of the image from initial vague- 
ness to clearness and definiteness is dependent upon 
adequate motor forms. Growth or real advance in 
knowledge is dependent upon a growing efficiency in 
expressive skill or technique. 

On the side of technique, then, a wider range of con- 
structive expression is in recognition of those active 
impulses, the development and co-ordination of which 
determine the future value of the child as an efficient 
social unit. 

On the side of content it is in recognition of the ne- 
cessity of a many-sided expression for bringing his 
vague, inadequate imagery to clearness and definition 
and thus preparing his knowledge content for wider 
and wider generalization. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. All constructive work should be made to fit into 
and to conform to the present course of study, so far as 
possible. 

2. In all expression the fundamental desiderata are 
spontaneity and free expression. To this end care 
should be taken that work be not overdirected and that 
the technique side be not unduly emphasized. 

3. Dramatic representation, taking the direction of 
games and improvised dialogue, offers valuable oppor- 
tunity for development and should be encouraged. 

4. The chief defect in our course of study for the pri- 
mary grades is its poverty of historical content. By 
historical content is meant subject-matter relating to 
the early life, literature, social conditions, and develop- 
ment of the race. Science and history, in this sense, 
are the two great branches of knowledge. They are 
complementary and co-ordinate. All content is either 
of man or nature. 

5. As to mathematics, the committee would not ma- 
terially change the primary course. It would empha- 
size, however, the belief that all number work in the 
first grade should be based on construction work 
proper, ineluding building with geometric forms. 

6. In addition to the history and science topics. much 
should be made of special days thru their respective lit- 
eratures. Such occasions as Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Washington’s and Lincoln’s birthdays have a wide 
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range of appropriate literature suitable for language 
drawing, and constructive work. . 

7. In connection with the science work, a school gar. 
den should be plarmed, planted, and cared for by the pu- 
pils of each school. The value of school excursions 
should be recognized and means of regulation devised 
so that they may occur during session hours. 

8. Sense training as such should have no separate 
place on the program. It is and should be incidental 
to all construction work. 


FIRST GRADE. 


Environment.—People and things. 
History and Literature—Myths, folk-lore stories, fairy 
stories, historical stories. 
Science.—Weather, animals, plants. 
CONSTRUCTION. 


Environment.—House—furniture, bedding, clothing, boxes, 
dishes, tinware, woven articles, yard, fence; implements to show 
outdoor and indoor occupations; modeling of animals, 

History and Literature——Hiawatha’s wigwam and cradle; 
log-houses; modeling based on selected literature. 

Science.—Weather charts, vanes, and wind-mills; pin-wheels, 
seed boxes. 

SECOND GRADE. 

History and Literature.—Cliff and cave dwellers, tree dwell- 
ers, lake dwellers; historical stories. 

Science.—Trees and plants, animals, human physiology. 

CONSTRUCTION. 


History and Literature.—Log-houses, furniture of Colonial 
days, tents, flags; caves and cliffs modeled; implements; illus- 
tration of industries as weaving, making pottery; boats, 
sledges; preparation of foods. 

Science.—Sun dials, weather charts. 

THIRD GRADE. 


History and Literature—Myths, fables, Hiawatha, historical 
stories. 

Science.—Plants, animals, human physiology, soils, seasons, 
climate. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

History and Literature—Weaving, needle-book, samplers, 
Mount Vernon, Indian implements and costumes, bows and 
arrows. 

Science.—Footrule, yardstick, window boxes, gardening 
utensils, aquaria. 

FouRTH GRADE, 

History and Literature —Chicago—Marquette, Joliet, La 
Salle; United States—Washington, Lincoln; Settlers in Mass- 
achusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia,; Robinson Cru- 
soe, early Greeks. 

Science.—Nature study, geography, human physiology in 
course of study. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

History and Literature—Costumes; models of buildings, 
boats, and defenses; implements of war and peace. 

Science.—Earth forms, maps. 


Monthly Programs. 
FrirST GRADE. 
Greek myth. Use pictures generously. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Hiawatha, Nokomis, Iago. Mold, cut, draw. 
The Wigwam. Cut, draw, (The home of the Indian.) 
The Forest. Cut, draw. (The shelter of birds and primitive 
man.) 
Make wreaths of natural or cut leaves. Story of “ Daphne.” 
The Lake. Draw. (Home of plant and fish.) Story of 
“ Clytie.” 


Hiawatha stories. 


OCTOBER. 
The food of the Indians; Hiawatha’s hunting; cut and mold. 
Hiawatha’s fasting; cut and mold. 
Make boxes for seeds collected. Commit three stanzas of 
Cooper’s “ Round the Year.” 
NOVEMBER, 
The approact of winter. Preparation of animals—feathers 
ard fur 
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The clothing of the Indians. Furs, blankets; weave with 


worsted. 
Indians and Puritans. The log-house; make; contrast with 


wigwam. 

Indians and Puritans: Contrast weapons; cut and mold, 

Indians and Puritans: Contrast clothing and home life. 

The First Thanksgiving. Teacher read “The Landing of 
the Pilgrims.” 

DECEMBER. 

Study of winter skies. The stars; mold, cut, draw. Study 
snowflake. 

The phases of the moon. Mold, cut, draw. Myth of “ Di- 
ana and the Pleiades.” 

Hiawatha stories of the Aurora, the Milky Way, the Comet. 
Draw in colors. 

Myth of “Aurora.” Commit fourth stanza of Cooper’s 
“Round the Year.” 

“The Christ Child and the Star.” Make Hiawatha’s cradle. 

Number—Molding, folding, cutting, and drawing of simple 
magnitudes. 

JANUARY, 

Study of heat and cold; source of heat. Myth of “ Apollo.” 

Importance of fire. How obtained by the Indians. Study 
of modes of lighting. 

Mold the Eskimo lamp; the Roman lamp; the candle. 

Indian story of “ Kabibonokka and the Diver.” 

Hiawatha’s friends. Kwasind and Hiawatha clear the rivers. 

Study of transport by water; cut and make canoe of bark or 
paper. 

The mission of the poet. Chibiabos, the singer, who worked 
“that the tribes of men might prosper.” 


FEBRUARY. 


Lincoln and Washington, Lowell and Longfellow, who 
labored, each in his own way, “that he might advance his 
people.” 

Study and make our flag. 

St. Valentine’s day.’ Myths of “ Venus and Cupid, Cupid 
and Psyche.” 

Make valentines; Indian and Greek decorations. 

MARCH. 


Study of the winds. Indian story, “The Four Winds.” 
“ Heard the whispering of the pine trees, 
Heard the lapping of the water, 
Sounds of music, words of wonder.” 
Power and use of wind. Make kite, pin-wheel, weather-vane. 
Stedman’s What the winds bring (commit). First stanza 
of “ Round the Year.” 
Greek myths. Zolus. Hermes, and the Lyre. Make an 
Z£olian harp. 
APRIL. , 


Study of the rainbow; of cloud, vapor, rain. Use prism; 
draw, cut, and paste. . 
Myth of “ Aurora and Memnon.” Iris. Indian story of the 
rainbow. 
_ The flowers of field and forest. Make boxes for seed plant- 
ing; mold flower-pots. 
MAY. 
Study of robin, bluebird, rabbit, squirrel, owl, owlet, beaver, 
and deer. Draw, cut, and mold. Make bird cotes. 
JUNE. 


Study or review of the seasons. Cooper’s poem, “ Round 
the Year.’ “Ares and Persephone,” Indian story, “The 


‘White Man’s Foot.” Picture writing. 


SECOND GRADE. 


Construction work based on home life and on the poem 


“ Hiawatha.” 
FALL TERM. 


Illustrate the songs of Hiawatha by drawing, cutting, and 
molding. 

Make boxes for seeds gathered; weave baskets and blankets; 
make a large wigwam; make and dress Indian dolls. 


WINTER TERM—JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 


Finish bows and arrows prepared in upper grades. 

Make canoe—in clay, cardboard, or wood. 

Make valentines; soldier caps and flags (of paper). 

Illustrate Hiawatha stories by picture writing. 

Continue work in Greek myth to illustrate natural phe- 
nomena. 
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MARCH AND APRIL, 

Make boxes for seed planting; flower-pots of clay; AZolian 

harp; bird cotes; kites. 
MAY AND JUNE. 

Twine bags for rubbers; wreaths; make hoe and rake. 

Compare lines and surfaces by drawing, molding, cutting. 

Number—Molding, folding, cutting, drawing, and pasting 
geometric solids. 


THIRD GRADE. 


The story of “Ten Boys,” Andrews. 
General study of homes, habits of life, means of transpor- 
tation of the ‘‘ Ten Boys.” 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
Make compass; weather-vane; boxes for seeds; bean-bags. 
Sew material for second-grade weaving. 

NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Twine bags for “books. Sleds. 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Study of Shelter.—Log-house. 
Valentines. Sewing of flag. 
MARCH AND APRIL. 

Boxes for planting seeds; wind-mill; kite; willow whistle; 
Syrinx; Aolian harp. 

Greek,ymyths of “ AZolus, Hermes, Pan, and Syrinx.” 

MAY AND JUNE. 

Tree, cave, tent as shelter. Make, mold, and draw. 

Make ball cover and ball; soldier caps and flags. 

Number—Work of third grade continued with reference to 
definite units of measure. 


FouRTH GRADE. 
Construction in connection with reading of “ Robinson Cru- 
— SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
Prepare box material for first grade. Make boxes for seeds 
collected. Make bean-bags; weather-vanes; compass. 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 
Make skiameter; balance; twine bags for books; sleds. 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Construction in connection with national holidays. Fort; 
block-house. Make valentines. 
MARCH AND APRIL. 
Boxes for seed-planting; bird-cotes; kites; Aolian harp; 
water-wheel; wind-mill; boats; loom; weave mats. 
MAY AND JUNE. 


Ball-covers; reed curtains; passe partout. , 
Study of dyes—where and how obtained; experiment. . 


Number—Construct and draw different units of measure use 
in determining area and capacity. 


FIFTH GRADE. 
Study of rock. Read Ruskin’s “ Ethics of the Dust.” 
Study of rock-temples of India. Read Kipling’s “ Jungle 
Stories.” 
Study of Aztec-temple. Draw and mold. © 
Study of the pyramid. Egyptian art. Draw and mold pillar 
and pyramid. 


SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER. 
Prepare for first-grade material for play-houses and boxes. 
Make needles for weaving. Make twine bags. 
‘ NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Study Colonial times. Make log-houses, furniture. 
Draw and make block-houses. Weave texture to show 
stripes and plaids. 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Pioneer life. Tent, fort, implements, weapons, raft, canoe, 
boat, traps; weaving rattan for baskets. 
MARCH AND APRIL. 
Wind-mill; water-wheel; boxes for seed planting; kites. 
Reed curtains; passe partout. Work in burlap. 
MAY AND JUNE. 
Study evolutions in modes of warfare. 
Make bow, arrow, target. 7 
Number—Draw and cut triangles, parallelograms, according 
to a definite unit. Compute area. Build prisms according to 
a definite unit and find volumes. 


SIxTH GRADE. 


Study of Greek art. Literature; the Iliad, Odyssey, The 
Masque of Pandora. The Building of the Ship. 
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SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Sculpture—from primitive form to the Venus of Melos. 
Vases. 
Draw and mold the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian pillars. 


NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 

The Parthenon. Mold in relief. 

JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Make model of Mt. Vernon. Model busts of Washington 
and Lincoln. Passe partout pictures. Make hammocks, 
MARCH. 
Boxes for seed planting. Water-wheel. Wind-mill. 
APRIL, MAY AND JUNE. 

Study the development of the means of transportation. 
Wheelbarrow to palace car. .Dugout to steamship. Make a 
sailboat. : : ; 

Number—The work of fifth grade continued in reference to 
the more involved forms of surfaces and solids. 


SEVENTH GRADE. 
“Lays of Ancient Rome.” 


The The 


Literature.—“ Julius Cesar.” 

Study of Roman Art. 

The Arch. The Bridge. 
Model in clay. 

Study of Weaving. 

From the Indian blanket to Gobelin tapestries. 

Make a loom. A hammock. 

Study of the Homes of Man. 

From the cave to the palace. Read “ Ab.” 

Number—Drawing and building to show percentage relation 
of quantity. 1’ By 


Aqueduct. Forum. 


EIGHTH GRADE. 


Literature—Shakespeare. Emerson. 

Study of the Temples of the World. 

From the Groves to the Gothic Cathedral. 

The Gothic arch. Mold in clay. 

Study the Evolution of the Book. 

From Indian picture writing to the Caxton Club exhibit. 

Make and ornament book covers. 

Study of Musical Instruments. 

1. From the olian Harp to the Violin. 
Harp. 

2. From the Whistle to the Organ. Make Syrinx. 

Number—Drawings to illustrate the fundamental operations 
of algebra and the equation. Drawing, building, cutting, and 
pasting, to develop mensuration. 


Make £olian 
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New Hampshire’s Outlook. 


NasuHuA, N. H.—The new state superintendent, Hon. Chan- 
ning Folsom, made his bow to the State Teachers’ Association 
with an address on “ The Educational Outlook in New 
Hampshire.” In the course of his remarks, he said: 


‘‘In 1880 New Hampshire stood second in the matter of having 
a small percentage of illiteracy. In 1887 it stood sixth, and in 
1890 it stood twenty-sixth among the states. Take it according 
to the amount ot illiteracy among the natives of our state we 
were second in 1880 and had dropped to ninth place in 1890. 

‘“‘In some portions of our state we have a very short school 
term and very many untrained schoolteachers. In respect to the 
matter of state aid let me say: In 1890 we tried to get a bill thru 
the legislature, but got no hearing and were practically knocked 
out of court. In 1896 a bill was sent up from the state grange, 
but met no better snccess, Boththe Democratic and Republican 
parties have come out in favor of state aid for the rural schools, 

‘‘ Why is state aid desirable ? Why cannot the townsremedy the 
matter? Many poor, back country towns are taxing themselves 
very heavily for schools, and yet they have very short school 
years. That is the reason why we ask for state aid. Take, 
for instance, Carroll county, an agricultural county, which has 
the shortest school year in the state, pays the smallest tax per 
capita for the instruction of the pupils, and yet raises the largest 
taxes for their schools in proportion to valuation. It seems to 
me that the cities owe a debt to the towns. The towns have 
built up the cities and we in the cities must aid the towns. The 
state should help the towns which will help themselves. The 
towns which strain every nerve for good schools should 
be the towns to receive aid. The schools should be sup- 
ported as a state measure. The outlook is improving and it 
seems to me that action must come in the near future. 
The state grange, with its 20,coo members, has taken the matter 
up and is agitating for this change. 

‘‘Intimately connected with the matter'of state aid is the 
question of a minimum school year. lt should never be allowed 
that a town should only have seven weeks in their school year. 
But these overburdened towns should be helped out. 

‘* Another matter which the association should strive for is that 
of better supervision of the schools in the country towns. This 


_ subject should be looked into and some plan evolved so that these 


schools can have better supervision. ‘This would give the schools 
better teaching, lower expenses, better care of school buildings, 
and better text-books. Every one of us should go to our homes 
determined to use all our influence for better s¢hool supervision. 
I believe that it 1s coming and will be inaugurated in many of the 
towns. The time must come when the state will insist on certain 
qualifications and examinations before teachers can be admitted 
to the schools in New Hampshire. If the school boards demand 
trained teachers, there will be trained teachers. If the school 
boards demand normal school graduates, there will be teachers 
to take the normal course. But as long as the school boards de- 
mand the same qualifications from a teacher that they demand 
from a dish washer what encouragement is there for a teacher to 
take a normal school course ?” 
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We are the only house in America 
Publishing, Manufacturing, Importing 
or Dealing in all of the following lines : 


Decoration. 


Education.” The latter, $2.50 per year. 


5 cents in stamps. 
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Art Works for 
School and Home 


aie and Photographs of Great Paintings, 

Architecture and Sculpture. 
Medizeval and Modern Sculpture. Art Books, Artistic 
Pottery and Drawing Supplies, 


Casts of Ancient, 


We cover every 
phase of Art Work and are specialists in School 


Everyone interested in any form of Art should 
have our beautiful catalogue, of 100 pages, with illus- 
trations of 175 subjects, and our magazine, “ Art 
Sample 
copy, ten cents. Catalogue G upon receipt of postage, 


The J. C. Witter Co. 


Art Publishers—Art Dealers 
76 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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(Entered at the N.Y. P, O. as sacha matter. ] | 
Published Weekly by 

E. L, KELLOGG 2 CoO., 
The Educational Building, 


61 E. NINTH STREET, NEw YorK. 
267-269 Wasasu Ave., CHIcaco. 








Tue Scueot Journat, established in 1 was the first 
weekly educational paper published in the United States. 
During the year it published twelve school board num- 
bers, ful illustrated, of from forty-four to sixty pages 
each, with cover, a summer number (eighty-eight pages) 
in June, a private school number in September, a Christ- 
mas number in November, and four traveling numbers 
in May and June. It has subscribers in every state and 
in nearly all foreign countries, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


Twe Do.ars a year in advance, One dollar for six 
months. Single copies, six cents. School board num- 
bers, ten cents. Foreign subscriptions, three dollars 
a year, postage paid. 














ADVERTISING RATES 


Will be furnished on application. The value of Tue 
Scuoo. JourNaL as an advertising medium is unques- 
tioned. The number and character of the advertisements 
now in its pages tell the whole story. Circulating as 
it does among the principals, superintendents, school 
boards, and leading teachers, there is no way to reach 
this part of the educational field so easily and cheaply as 
thru its columns. 


School Building Notes. 


(Continued from last week.) 
MINNESOTA. 


Sherburne will build a school. 
Kinney & Orth, archs., Austin. 

Henning will erect a school in town of 
Inman. Write clerk school board. 


MISSOURI. 

St. Louis —The new Jackson school 
building will be erected. Write W. B. 
Ittner, comm’r. 

Alton will erect a school-house. Write 
M. L. Heckenlively, arch., S — 

Florence will build a school-house in 





dist. No. 3. Write L. C. Siegel, clk. school 
val oe itt ig re addition will be built to school No. 9. 


board. 
Lawson.—The Upper Missouri Presby- 


terian college was destroyed by fire. Loss: 


$20,000; insurance $7,000. 


MONTANA; 
Lewiston will erect a school-house at 


- Pears’ 
It is a wonderful soap 

that takes hold quick and 

does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 


What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All f ¢ sellit, a5 
ot i carta.0 ——, especially druggists; 





Write ft 





Forest Grove. Write T. A. Lyon, chm- 
trustees school dist. No. 21. 


NEBRASKA. 


Fullerton will hold an election to vote 
on the issuance of bonds for building a 
new school-house. 

Genoa will pat steam heating plant in 
the Genoa Indian Industrial school. 
Write J. E- Ross, supt. Genoa school. 

Sutherland will erect a school-house. 
Write W. C. Blackmore, treas., Suther- 


land: 
NEW JERSEY. 


New Brunswick will erect a _ school- 
house. Write Hy, L. Janeway, Jr., sec’y 
building committee. 

Somerville will erect a school-house. 
Write Wm. E. Bloodgood, 64 Cedar street, 
New York city. 

Carmel will erecta school-house. Write 
board of education. 

Newark will erect a school on 7th ave. 
Write Ward & Davis, archs., 239 Roesville 
avenue. 

Camden will erect a school. Write 
Thos. Stephen, arch., 302 Masonic Temple. 

Irvington will erect a school. Write 
board of education. 

Passaic will build a school in Dundee 
district. Write M. Lynch, arch,, Pater- 
son. 

Newark will erect a school-house; Write 
A. Peter, arch., Newark. 

Perth Amboy will erect a high school. 
Write board of education. 

New Brunswick will build a school 
building. Write Geo. K. Parsell, 363 


George St. 
NEW YORK. 


Rochester.—The St. Michael’s school 
will be erected. Write W. F. Kelley, 
arch., Cox b’ldg.—School will be built for 
the St. Monicha’s society. Write W. F. 
Kelley, arch. 

‘Troy will erect a high school. Write E. 
O. Ross, sec’y. 

Buffalo will erect a school b’ldg. Write 
F. C. H. Mohr, arch., 265 E. Utica street. 
—The Christian Brothers of St. Joseph 
will erect a college. Write Metzger & 
Greenfield, archs., Prudential b’ldg.—An 


Write C. D. Swan, arch., Buffalo—wWill 
build additions to schools Nos. 8 and 39. 
Write Bethune, Bethune & Fuchs, archs., 
Buffalo. 
Eastwood Heights will build a school. 
Write M. C. Conway, arch., Syracuse. 
Syracuse will erect a school. Write 
Merrick & Randall, archs., Syracuse.— 
Will build an addition to Franklin school 
b’ldg. Write C. E. Colton, Syracuse. 
Brooklyn.—A parochial school will be 
erected for St. Agnes’ R. C. Church. 
Write Thos. J. Houghton, arch., 213 Mon- 
tague street.—Will erect an extension to 
Erasmus Hall high school. 
Whiteplains will erect a school. Write 


Karr, Poole & Lum, archs., New York city. |’ 


Oneida will erect a school b’ldg. Write 
Chas. House, Oneida. 

Johnstown will erect anewschool. Write 
J. Hess, Johnstown. 

Ithaca.—The alumni of Cornell universi- 

will erect an Alumni hall & Student 
club house.—Cornell university will build 
a chemical laboratory annex. 

Mt. Vernon will build a school at Vernon 
Heights. 

Charlton will make general repairs on the 
school building. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Petersburg will erect a school house. 
Write A. G. Knold, dist. clk. 

Hankinson will erect a school house. 
Write W. G. Tubbs, clk. bd. of education. 

Fargo will build an addition to the 5th 
ward school. Write b’d of education. 

Sentinel Butte will build an addition to 
the school house. Write A. L. Martin, 
clk. school board. 

Lamoure will build a school in Twin 
Lake, twp. Write D. Stewart, clk. 

Carrington will build a school in Camp. 





bell, twp. Write J. P. Pederson, clk 
school board. 

White Earth wi!l erect a school house in 
dist. No. 23. Write M.S. Williams, clk. 
school board. 

Bisbee will erect a school. Write 
Omeyer & Thori, archs., St, Paul. 

Bottineau will build a school in Moun- 
tain View school dist. Write T. W. 
Hutchinson, clk. school b’d. 

Fessenden will erect two school houses 
in Lincoln school dist. Write Nellie 
Smith, elk. school b’d. 

Carrington will erect a school-house in 
Haven dist. No. 12. Mrs. E. Black, clk. 
school b’d. 

OHIO. 


Columbus will erect the North high 
school. Write D. Riebel, arch., Colum- 
bus —Wiil put desks in the East high 
school bldg and also, in various other 
schools. 

Lisbon will erect a school-house. Write 
J. F. Adams, twp. clk. 

Cincinnati—An annex will be built to 
Cincinnati university. Write S. Hanna 
ford & Sons, archs., 6th and Vine streets. 

Marion will build a school-house. in 
Marion, twp. Write Sloan & Ault, archs., 
Marion. 

Fiat will erect a new school-house in dist. 
No. 5, Bucks twp. Write b'd of educa- 
tion. 

New Carlisle will build an addition to 
the school-house in dist. No.6. Write J. 
M. Pierce, clk. school b’d. 

Wapakoneta will erect a school-house. 
Write T. W. Blackbnry, twp. clk. 

Defiance will erect a school b’ldg. 
Write H. L. Traxler, clk. b’d of education. 

Bourneville will build a_ school-house. 
Write A. Sommer, clk. school board. 

Cleveland will build a school b'ldg. 
eee F: S. Barnum, arch., New England 

Shad side will erect a school-house. 
Write Forney & Hamilton, archs., Exch. 
Bank B’ldg. 

Mt. Vernon will build the new Central 
— school.Write G. F. Hammond, Cleve- 
and. 
















'SCROFULA. 








of America’s most fa- 
) mous physicians says: “Scrof- 
. ula is external consumption.” 
® Scrofulous children are often § 
® beautiful children, but they § 
® lack nerve force, strong bones, § 
® stout muscles and power to ¢ 
® resist disease. For delicate g 
s children there is no remedy g 
® equal to 4 


Scott’s Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil with Hypo- ¥ 
phosphites of Lime and Soda. 9 
It fills out the skin by putting ¢ 
good flesh beneath it. Itmakes ¢ 
the cheeks red by making rich 
blood. It creates an appetite 
for food and gives the body 
power enough to digest it. Be 
® sure you get SCOT IT’S Emul- 
® sion. 
: soc, and $1.00; all druggists, 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Th 
CBOE, 


Lyons Silk 
and Wool Fabrics 


Bengalines. Popelines, 
Taffetas 


in Silk and Wool for Autumn Wear. 
Plain, Corded and Satin effects. 
Novelty in Colors. 


Srectidooay 19th ot. 


NEW YORK 
WSKKKKHKKKKKKKKKKKKKEKKEO 


BIRD TALKS. 


By Prof. W. E. D. SCOTT, 
(Princeton, N, J.) 

This well-known naturalist and 
author of “BIRD STUDIES,’ an il- 
lustrated book of the birds of EAST- 
ERN NORTH AMERICA, will give 
ILLUSTRATED LECTURE: on 

“ ” 
before Teachers’ Clubs, Institutes, 
Schools, etc. 
For terms, address as above. 


b'4 
ORKEKKKKKKKKKEKKEKKKE KK 
The Lergest Insurance Company in the World. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANGE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 








KEKKKEKKEK KKK KK ERE 





RICHARD A. McCURDY, - President, 
Assets, Dec. 31, 1897, . - - $253,786,437.66 
LIABILITIES, - - - - - - $218,278,243.07 
SURPLUS, - - - - - $35, 508,194.59 

Parip TO PoLicy-HoLDERS 
SINCE ORGANIZATION,. - $462,997,250.71 
INCOME IN 1897, - - - - - $54,162,608.23 
INCREASE OF INCOME IN 1897, 4,459,912.96 
INCREASE OF SURPLUS, - - $5,774,079.89 
DECREASE OF EXPENSES, - $146,178.33 





In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry's passenger station (in 
Van Buren St.) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its 
entrance, giving quick service to 
nearly all parts of the city. 
Convenience in traveling is best 
assured by using the great through 
trains over this route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 


sent free. A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0. 


Seccccccoccccocccosccocce 











Chatfield will erect a school-house in dist. 
No. 9, Chatfieldtwp. Write b’d of edu- 
cation. 

Canal Fulton will erect a school-house 
in Lawrence, twp. 


OREGON. 


Portland will erect a_ school-house in 
Fulton Park. Write R. H. Miller, arch., 


Portland. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


McKeesport will erect a new school. 
Write board of education.—Will erect a 
new central high school building. 

Beltzhoover will erect a new school 
building. 

Pittsburg will build a new school in Lib- 
erty sub. school district. Write C. M. 
Bartberger, arch., Westinghouse building. 
—Will erect a school-house. Write Edw. 
Carlisle & Co., archs., 700 Lewis blk.—Rev. 
Jno. Hickey will build a school in North 
Braddock. 

Oil City will build a high school. Write 
Arch. Perry, Oil City. 

Reading will erect a school-house. 
Write F. Roland, Jr., sec’y school board. 

New Castle will build a school-house. 
Write C. C. Thayer, arch., New Castle. 

Alleghany.—An engineering and mining 
building will be erected by the Western 
University of Pennsylvania. Write Chan- 
cellor W. J. Holland. 

Braddock-—The North Braddock school 
board will erect a school at Wolftown.— 
Will erect a school-house. Write F. C. 
Sauer, arch., Hamilton building, Pitts- 


urg. 
Philadelphia.—The University of Penn- 
sylvania will erect an addition to the Bi- 
ological building—The University ot 
Pennsylvania will erect a law school. 
Write Cope & Stewardson, archs., Phila. 
Chester will build a high school. Write 
S. Davis, arch., 907 Walnut street, Phila 


West Nanticoke will erect a school- 
house. Write E. Barber, sec’y of school 
board 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Providence will erect a school-house. 
Write Hartwell, Williams, and Kingston, 
archs., Providence. 
Westerly will build a school-house. 
Newport will erect a school building. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Desmet will erect a school-house in dist. 
No. 51. Write G. W. Irwin, clk. school 
board. 

Sioux Falls will erect a schcol-house in 
dist. No. 41. Write board of education. 

Utica will build a new school-house in 
dist. No. 38. Write A. Bade, clk. school 
board. 

Canton will build a school-house in dist. 


No. 88. 
TEXAS. 


Galveston will erect a school-house. 
Write N. J. Clayton & Co., archs., Gal- 
veston.—Archs. N. J. Clayton & Co., have 
prepared plans for a college for Rev. J. B. 
Quinlan, S. J. 

Sherman authorizes the issuance of $40,- 
ooo in bonds to erect a high school build- 


ing. 
UTAH. 


Provo City will erect a new school-house 
in Fairfield school dist. No.10. Write W. 
H. Carson, Jr., ch’m school board. 





No More Serofula 


Not a Symptom of the Affliction 
Since Cured by Hood's, 

“When our daughter was two years old 
she broke out all over her face and head 
with scrofula sores. Nothing that we did 
for her seemed to do any good. We be- 
came discouraged, but one day saw 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla so highly recom- 
mended that we decided to try it. The 
first bottle helped her, and after taking 
six bottles her face was smooth and we 
have not seen any signs of scrofula re- 
turning.” SILAS VERNOOY, West Park, 
New York. Get only Hood’s because 


Hood 'S Sarsa- 


parilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


re ’ e cure nausea, indigestion, 
Hood’s Pills biliousness, constipation, 


Peter Moller, 


who :n 1353 revolutionized the whole sys- 
tem of Cod Liver Oil manufacture by the 
introduction of the ‘“‘ steam process,’’ has 
now introduced a new method which is as 
superior to the steam process as that was 
tothe old and crude methods. By the 
new process the Oil is kept free from im- 
purities, and does not come into contact 
with the atmosphere at any time during 
the manufacture. Moller’s 


Cod Liver Oil 


is not sold in bulk, but is bottled when 
manufactured. The Oil is free from any 
disagreeable taste or odor and causes no 
eructation. 
In flat, oval bottles only, dated. See that our name appears 
on bottle as agents. Explanatory pamphlets mailed free. 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 














ARKER'® COLDEN RULES 
GOVERNING DISCUSSION. 
FORENSIC MURAL TABLET—Instructive and 
Ornamental. Every Institution of Learning, Liter- 
ary Society, C.ub, Lodge, and family of culture 
should possess one. Send for circulars to 


BIGELOW & JORDAN, 
No. 28 Summer STREBT, Boston, Mass, 





The faet that the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of Chicago 
bave ordered 


6.000 GALLONS or 
OLCOTT’S BEST SCHOOL INK 
is a sufficient guarantee as to its quality. Send sc. 
to cover é, and we will send youa free sample. 

J. M. OLCOTT & CO. 


Manufacturers of — 


New York, Chicago. 
School Supplies. 84 Wabash Ave. 


7o Fifth Ave. 





ANTED-—Live Teachers, successful 

at canvassing or agency work, to rep- 
resent our publications. Salary and com- 
mission. This is a rare chance for live 
teachers who wish to leave teaching for 
permanent and paying work. Address E. 
. KELLOGG (personal), 61 E. 9th St., N.Y. 
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THE LITTLE ONES 


big ones. The days of easy im emsine 

by aaa The child must be amu 
ts amusement instructive, develop a love for a 
cent pleasure, and an appreciation of good music 
avail yourself of the knowledge and wisdom of 
those who devote their lives to ‘the study and de- 

velopment of the child-mind. 

Every mother and teacher should have our De- 
scriptive Circulars H, describing Books for Kinder- 
Primary Schools, Gymnasiums, and Homes. 


ffsited free of charge. 


A HALF-DOZEN CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE 
CHILDREN. 


Action Songs from Over the Sea. 30 cts 
Translated 2nd adapted by Violette E. Scharff. 
ADozen and TWO, °°tén ana Nursery. 90 ClS 
Composed by Louise P, Warner. 


Song Bohoes from Child-Land - - $2 


By Harriet S. Jenks and Mabel Rust, 


Songs and Games for Little Ones, 


By Gertrude Walker and Harriet S. Jenks. 


Mother Goose Songs Without Words, $1.25 


By L. E. Orth. 


Posies from a Child’s Garden of Verses, $1. 


By William Arms Fisher. 


THE MUSICAL Ri RECORD 


dited by Puiiip Hace. 


Sixteen wy supplement of music with each num- 
ber. Criticisms, Reviews. Articles from eminent 


writers. Portraits of prominent musicians, Sub- 
scription price, 
$1.s0 per year. 1g cts. single copy. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-459 Washington Street 
BOSTON. 





New York Philadelphia 
C. H. Ditson & Co. J, E. Ditson & Co. 
DODOOOROOO OO OOODOO8 


THE ST. DENIS 


European PLAN 
Broadway and Ith Street, New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 


The pop ular reputation the St. Denis has 
vente Fred can be seauily traced to its— 
nique Location, Home-like Atmosphere, 
Ueacatioat Cuisine, Courteous Service, 
and Moderate Prices. 


6 
Ws. Tayior & Son, - - Props. 


COOHOGOOOOOOOOOOOO 


: 
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The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave , 4Ist and 42nd Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St, Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
SVeVetwre 


0000080808888 
At the End of Your : Aa hp you m ecty’ 
~ ita great convenience to go right over 
Wee 08008 





OUR TIMES 


The ideal paper of current events carefully 
edited for the school-room, It is now pub- 
lished twice a month, in magazine form— 
20 numbers a year. socentsa year ; Clubs 
of two or more, 4o cents each. 

“T endorse Our Times. The upils en- 
joy it. It has been very beneficial tothem.” 
—Lucy B. Jones, Jackson, Ohio. 


E, L. KEttoce & Co., 61 E. oth St., N. Y 


gt yA bap da bd SIN 
HA £) #5.0001826. 
it CO. or 


BELL METAL 
CHIMES, Erc, CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


UGREYE PELL FOUNDRY 


and Tin 


secre: fo CHURGH BELLS 


and Chines. No 00 No Common 














Mt. Pleasant.—A heating plant will be 
put into Wasatch academy. 


VERMONT. 

Burlington will erect a high school build- 
tug. Write H. O. Wheeler, supt. board 
school comm’rs. 

Barre.—Mr. Henry Wood offers to the 
town of Barre the gift of a high and gram- 
mar school building, 

St. Johnsburg wi I build a school-house. 


VIRGINIA. 


Norfolk will erect aschool-house. Write 
Geo. E. Harrison, arch , 51 Granby street. 


WASHINGTON. 


Spokane will furnish the schools of dist. 
No. 81 with desks. 


WISCONSIN. 


Eau Claire.—It is rumored that a large 
college may be erected here if the proper 
inducements are offered. 

Arkansaw will erect a_school-house. 
Write Hy. Hoffman, clk. school board. 

Bigfalls will build a school-house. 
Write A. W. Whitcomb. 

Greenbay will erect two school-houses. 
Write H. A. Foeller, arch., Greenbay. 

Marshfield will build 'a new school. 
Write Ryn & De Gellecke, archs., Mil- 
waukee. 


we yar go will build a school. Write 
board of education.—Will build a school- 
house. Write A. J. Mallman, ch’m 


Durand will erect a new school-house. 
Write F. J. Gobar. 

Wausau will erect a high school. Write 
Van Ryn & de Gellecke, archs., Milwaukee. 

Milwaukee will erect a school building. 
Write Ferry & Clas, archs., Milwaukee. 


The New Battleship Illinois. 


The Illinois, the largest, most powerful, 
and probably the most effective battleship 
of our navy, was lately launched at the 
yards of the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company. Her length on the load water 
line is 368 feet; beam, extreme, 72 feet; 
maximum displacement, 12,325 tons; horse 
power, 10,000; speed, 16% knots. She will 
carry four 13-inch guns, fourteen 6-inch 
rapid-fire guns; sixteen 6-pounder rapid. 
fire guns; two Colt guns, two field pieces, 
and four torpedo tubes. She wil have 
heavy armor on the sides and a thick 
tective deck. Besides her great propelli ~~ 
engines she will have over eighty auxiliary 
engines for various kinds of work. 


PILES .—Use P.nd's Extract Ointment. 
Nothing equals it. Sold by druggists or 
sent by mail on receipt of price. Large 
size, 50 cents. 7 za/size, 25 cents. Pond’s 
Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 


A Certain Remedy. 


“In inflammatory processes, like pneu- 
monia, pleurisy, bronchitis, and diseases of 
the general respiratory tract, antikamnia is 
a certain remedy. 

In gastric and intestinal catarrhs, includ- 
ing atonic and nervous dyspepsia, hyper- 
acidity of stomach, and gastralgia, anti- 
kamnia alone, or ceanbined with salol, ful- 
fils the requirements of an anodyne and 
antiseptic and quickly alleviates. In fine, 
this remedy merits the distinction of being 
the surest, safest, .nd —— preparation 
yet offered the medic profession, within 
the range of its indications. 

Frank S. Grant, M.D., Medical Officer 
of the Provident Savings Life Assurance 
Society, 29 Broadway, New York city, in 
the “ Medical Index.” 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been 
used for over Firry Years by MILLIons of 
MoTHERs for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT Success. It SOOTHES 
the CHILD, SorTrEeNs the Gums, ALLAys all 
PaIN, Cures Winp Couic, and is the best 
remedy for DIARRH@A, Sold by Druggists 
in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for ‘ Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup,” and 
take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
bottle. 








This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 
GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 

orders. Now is your chance 

to get orders for our Teas 

Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents, 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound, 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 


EVER OFFERED. 
FREE with $6, $7 and $10 
Coffees, etc. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
you may select—‘ The School Journal.” 


Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea €o. 
» 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O, Box 289, NEW YORK, N. ¥ 





BORATED 
TALCUM 





PRICKLY HEAT, 
and all et 8 the skin. 

/ ey, little higher in price than 

mm worthless subetitetes, but a reason 

#t,"" Removes all odor of perspir- 

” an* ‘Detightfut after shaving. Sold 


ailed on receipt of @5e. Get Mennen’s (the 
pon ey ah free. Jerhed Meanen Co Co , Newark, N. J. 


« 
sh JOURNALISM 
INSTRUCTION BY MAIL ONLY, 
A thorough and scientific course adapted 
te the fodividual needs of writers. 
tablished. Res naible. uccesssul. 
ey ‘experienced and compete 



















Students successful 


ferences. Write for mane 
SStalogne. I It is sent free, Address, 
‘Sprague School ef Ji 


No §4 Telephone Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS: 


SELECTIONS FROM 


Dryden, Burns, Wordsworth and Browning 


Edited by Geo. A. Watrous, Utica Free Academy. 


Cooper's The Last of The Mohicans. 


Edited by R, P. Halleck, Louisville High School. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON. - CHICAGO. 


JUST OUT. 
NATURE SONGS For CHILDREN 


By MRS. FANNY SNOW KNOWLTON. 


This is a charming collection of Children’s Songs, admirably 
adapted to the Kindergarten, Primary School and Home. 


NEW YORK 








There are sixty-five songs in the book, divided into groups, as follows: The| . 


Months, Flower Songs, Bird Songs, Games, Miscellaneous Songs and Sacred Songs. 
The words are, in the main, by distinguished authors and all were selected with 
great care. The melodies are simple and within the compass of the child voice. 


The size of the book is 8x 10 1-2 inches 110 pages. 
Handsomely bound in gray cloth. Price, paid, $1.00, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE. ATLANTA. KANSAS CITY. 


like to AWWW 
learn Spanish Po ssc. 


Hossfeld’s Spanish Method, Self-teaching, 
Sf, Spanish-English, English-Spanish Diction'y, 
yt fosgfeld's Italian Method. Self-teaching. 
Wg Italian-English, English-Italian Dictionary. 

Hossfeld’s German Method, Selt-teaching. 
German-English, English-German Dictionary, 
Hossfeld's French Method, Self-teaching. 

lish-French Dictionary. 
cts. 
Latin-English, English-Latin Dictionary. .$8,00 
Brooks’ ‘Ist Greek Lessons, 50 cts. LG 9 
Greek-English, English-Greek Dictionary, $2.00 
Literal Translations of the Classics-- Latin 
Greek, German, French. Eighty-five volumes, 
sold separately, 50 cts. each. ep te list, *4 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute N. Y, City A 
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FURNISHING 
65 5° Ave. N.Y. CQ, 


ye ms A AT AL ieee RCL AL 
(OAs ee 
1 —(C wy} WML ss ll um’ ne 
17 IN 7a RTS intruiitied 


|| Sets, complete with Book of Instruction, $1.50 
7and w war 8; or Single Tools, any shape. 














i cna teaesnrstten SLOYD, 
| CHANDLER & BARBER, 16 Eliot St, Box 





THE BOOM IS COMING! 


There is no reason why school teachers shouldn't profit by an era of 
prosperity as much as any one else, if they only GET INTO LINE! 


THREE QUESTIONS ARISE—and they are easily answered : 


HOW > Well, write to the subscriber and say plainly that you want 
to represent The Massachusetts Mutual. 


WHEN? Now, without delay, while opportunities are on every 
hand. Grab them by the forelock. 


WHERE? Right where you are teaching. You will be surprised 
at the number of people you can mterest in looking 
into the merits of our GRAND OLD COMPANY, and THAT's just what will pay you. One teacher 
oy Michigan) made over $1,200 ae WORKING EVENINGS, selling insurance for THE 

ASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL. ell, youcantry too. Writetor particulars. Address 


THE MASS. MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., Springfield, Mass 


TOILET PAPER 


PE RECEEE EKER CHK KKK KEE 








Our paper adopted by the 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
of New York for 1898... 





We equip colleges and schools with the most satisfactory fixtures 
and best paper. 





For particulars write ‘ 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Albany, N. Y., 


Or 88 and 90 Reade St., New York City 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston SanFrancisco London Paris Berlin Cologne 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


It will pay you to get our SPECIAL PRICES and compare samples, before 
ordering elsewhere. 


9 CLINTON PLACE (8th Street), NEW YORK, 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


COURSES ®8 TEACHERS 


to meet the new requirements for Certificates. 
THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF THE ETHICAL 
CULTURE SCHOOLS 





’ 

which is were by the City Superintendent as an 
Institution of Learning qualified to satisfy his re- 
quirements for certificates, offers te teachers special 
courses, beginning Saturday, Nev. 109, at 10 A.M., in 
Applied Psycholegy, English Literature, 

Study, Art, American History, and Ideals of 
Education. Terms for each course, $10.00. Apply 
to Mr, Joun F. ReiGart, Supt., 109 W. sath St., N. Y. 


YOU SHOW THE KLIP— 


IT SELLS ITSELF, 


It binds Magazines and Pamphlets, 
Newspapers, Bills and Letters. Put 
on or off inasecond. Sampledozen, 
75 cents. Covers to order. 


t7-AGENTS WANTED. _t 
H. H. BALLARD, ~ 382, Pittsfield, Mass. 











| BERCY’S TEXT- 
FRENCH [200Ks for 
| Teaching French 
are used everywhere. Send to the 
publisher for copies on examination. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUE, - - NEW YORK. 


Complete catalogue on application. 


ALL PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS OF GREEK 
WILL USE THE BEST. 
The Beginner’s Greek Book 


By Ivory FRANKLIN FrisBeg, Px.D. 

What skilled educators say: ‘“ By applying the 
principles of pedagogy it is a great advance over 
the older grammars and lesson ks.” ‘It is un- 
questionably the best beginner’s book in print.” 
“ It will enable the beginner to accomplish the maxi- 
mum of work with the minimum of time and effort.” 


EDW. W. BABB &CO., - - - Boston, Mass, 


H T Inductive Questions 
tention: Cac CIS and Tables in U. 8. 
ist. and Civil Gov't create interest. resesrch an 

thought. Recommended by School Examiners and 
Teachers everywhere. So outlined to be used with 
any text-book, McKinley’s Admin. iacluded. $2,co 
per doz.; single copy, 25c, ** Enclosed find order for 
1 1-2 doz. more copies. Book gives universal satis- 
faction.”—H. M. Shutt, Supt., West Bedford, O. 
Monthly Report Cards, good for entire year, adap- 
ted to the “letter ’* or “ per cent.” system of grading. 
Printed to order. 100 or more, 1 cent each. Samp 

cards free. R. B. BENNETT & CO., Westerville, O 











READERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communicating with advertisers. 
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